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Bivouac 


By Mabel Earle 


‘*And ye therefore now have sorrow; but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoige, 
and your joy no one taketh away from you. 


T IS not far to go; 
It is not long to wait ; 
Redon the coals and low 

Our bivouac fires burn late. 
The night is in the sky, 

The snow is on the steep ; 
Hope of the dawning nigh 

Has held our hearts from sleep. 


Across the withered grass, 

And through the branches bare, 
The slect’s thin rain of glass 

Thrills on the gusty air. 
And brighter leaps the light, 

From watch-fires smouldering low. 
Christ keep us through the night ! 

It is not far to go. 


Yonder the path they trod— 
Who went home yestereven— 
Crosses the sleet-rimmed sod, 
And climbs the heights toward heaven; 
White-armored hasts, they stand 
Within the cloud-barred gate ; 
Christ lead us to that land! 
It is not long to wait. 


A little while, and red 
The flush of dawn shall thrill 
The gray clouds overhead, 

The far snow-crested hill ; 
And through the wide-flung gate 
God’s morning bugles blow. 

It is not long to wait ; 
It is not far to go. 
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Have you difficulties in your prayer li ife ? Ave you 
Sollowing the new prayer-life department in the Times 
conducted by Mr. Frost, of the China Inland Mis- 
ston? Two vital questions are searchingly discussed 


in this issue, on page 44. 


Not Enough to be Merely Useful 


To say that it is better to be useful than orna- 
mental is to use a phrase that is often misleading or 
untrue. It is as much a duty to be ‘‘ ornamental"’ 
as ‘‘ useful,’’ and no one can be as useful as he ought 
to be unless he is ornamental. It is not enough, for 
example, to live a rugged, forbidding life, however 
honest the life may be. We should radiate gladness, 
It is not enough to do a kindness. We should do it 
in a kindly way. It is a poor excuse for gruffness to 
say, ‘‘I am always sincere and cannot seem pleasant 
when I do not feel that way.’’ We have no duty to 
display to the world our disagreeable moods ; but we 
have a very positive duty to conceal them. If we do 
fall into the sin of feeling disagreeable, the least that 
we can do is to confess it to God and hide it from our 
friends. God wants us to add to the joy and beauty 
of the world, as a life-habit. 


XK 
*“One Thing I Know” 


We. may always know enough for our absolute 
safety, protection, peace of mind, and joy. Even 
when there is so much uncertainty or imminent dis- 
aster aliead of us and round about us on every side 
that it seems as though wé could know nothing with 
assurance,—except defeat,—it is good to remember 
that we’ do know something with certainty, and that 
something is not defeat. Our certain knowledge— 
and eh, how fixed and immovable this knowledge 
may be for us all—is Christ. Christ and his love 
nothing can take from us. What matters it then if 
everything else zs uncertain, or even if everything else 
seems hopeless? Christ is not hopeless ; and Christ 
is ours. The shipwrecked sailor in an uncharted 
ocean which God has measured in the hollow of His 
hand is perfectly safe. In Christ God is pledged to 
our protection ; that is all we need to know ; anything 


and everything we might know beyond that or apart 
from that is unnecessary, if God withholds it, and 
would be of no slightest value to us if we did know it. 


* Unknown the way, 
But known the Guide 
And known the Love that will provide.”’ 


x 
The Comfort of Conscious Lack 


There is a wonderful blessing in store for those 
who suffer intolerably over their own lack of righteous- 
ness. If we are tempted to discouragement by our 
failure to reach the goal of duty-doing that we long 
for, let us take joyous comfort in the promise, 
‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be fi/ed.’’ Hunger and 
thirst are acute forms of suffering ; but God does not 
permit this suffering in order to mock us. He per- 
mits it in order that he may satisfy himself and our- 
selves by giving us in Christ a fulness of attainment, 
here on earth, that goes beyond anything we could 
now think of or ask for. Let us rejoice in our suffer- 
ing, that God and we may rejoice in the blessing to 
which it leads, 

x 


Declining the Mortal Wound 


We are often afraid of the harm our enemies or 
detractors may do us; but the only real hurt they 
can give is when they lead us to injure ourselves. As 
President King says, ‘‘ The only mortal wound a man's 
enemy can give him is to provoke him into an un- 
worthy spirit, to tempt him to lower himself to the 
level of the attack made upon him.’’ The man who 
resolutely refuses to retaliate in word or thought, and 
keeps a sweet spirit in the midst of unfair treatment, 
can never be permanently injured by others, Let us 
refuse to be wounded. 
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The Service of the Simple 


OT least among the solaces for the simple is the 
valuable service they are privileged to render. 
This indeed seems to them the very thing most 
in question, They look if possible even more de- 
spairingly at what they are able to do than at what 
they are. The finished work of their subtler friends 
is at once their admiration and despair. That deli- 
cate discrimination, that masterly analysis, that pene- 
tration into the roots of things, that judicial balance, 
that fine character-painting, that easy threading 
through labyrinths of thought and motive, are all 
beyond them, and they lose hope of doing anything 
that can appeal to or profit minds that are fed on 
such skilfully compounded pabulum as this. Who 
are we, we simpler folk ask, that we should offer our 
poor little narrow, shallow, commonplace wares in a 
market thus nobly stocked ? 

There is no doubt that these other brothers of the 
mind do render a service we cannot perform, a needed 
service, and a service for classes we cannot reach. It 
takes more than one steward of God to give each his 
measure of meat in due season. And that there is 
increasing complexity in the world’s ways of looking 
at things is very clear. There will always be fascina- 
tion and necessity for thoughtful minds in the many 
questions of faith and duty which press on man. 

But there is large room for us others. For one 
thing, we shall find a great class of men who neither 
want nor need the profound and subtle. These are 
not their problems or difficulties,or trials. Possibly 
they are too engrossed with the hard daily demands 
to have much time or energy for these other things. 
It may be mental poverty or mental -sluggishness, but 
they de not find the problems ; and the problems do 





not find them. The subtleties pass over their heads, 
pass them by, pass through their minds unassimi- 
lated, What we simpler folk have to offer is food 
and drink to them. We are on their level, just wise 
enough for ‘*common folks.’’ 

The striking thing is that these people on the lower 
planes constitute the great bulk of the human race. 
Many a preacher, teacher, speaker, forgets this, and 
aims for the hundredth man, That was a wise teacher 
of theology who told his students to put their ‘‘doc- 
trinal sermons’’ into form and language which could 
be understood by an intelligent child of fifteen. Any 
subtle preacher would be amazed at the utter vague- 
ness of the impression made by his carefully wrought, 
intensely thoughtful preaching. But they of the sim- 
ple thought and touch are providentially compelled to 
talk to the simple. They are sentenced to be the 
companions of the majority, the solacers of the crowd. 
They are denied the souls that are like a star and 
dwell apart ; they are condemned to ‘live in a house 
by the side of the road.’’ And there are worse things 
than that, 

But the simple are not wholly condemned to that 
alone. They have often a real mission to the great 
and noble of mind and spirit. They cannot serve 
these all of the time, but they can serve them some 
of the time. The keenest, most athletic, the pro- 
foundest, most balanced intellect now and again 
grows weary of its habitual subtleties. It is good that 
the whole intellectual orchestra or chorus should 
cease for a time, while one clear note is carried by a 
single, sitnple instrument. That is our opportunity. 
The simple send into the highly complex atmosphere 
of the laboratory or the hothouse a breath of the un- 
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great, strong, elemental nature.or truth, some direct, 
positive, forthright, uncomplicated teaching, how it 
thrills and braces! Whatever one’s usual prefer- 
ences, the eye falls on this simplicity with the delight 
with which one sees the broad sweep of park-like 
lawn unbroken by a single shrub. It; is satisfying, 
soothing, strengthening. Those who are able to give 
no other pleasure or help may hereby give a pleasure 
no others can. 

And our comfort may go much farther. The man 
with the message of elemental truth, clear, clean-cut, 
single, is the man who spiritually, if he can get their 
attention (and if he is determined, he can), has the 
message which even the most subtle need and want. 
The really high-born, intellectually, will give tenta- 
tive ear to any authentic voice. At the center of their 
being what they need is not analysis, speculation, but 
the great basal facts and forces of the spiritual life. 

Men have always made the mistaxe of supposing 
that Christianity’ s appeal is in its essence intellectual. 
it is never really so. It is spiritual. Your crowding 
intellectual questionings, balancings, speculations, 
leave the spirit of man untouched, his true relation- 
ship with the heart of things unattained, It is true 
that these two parts of our being must not long re- 
main dissevered ; intellectual convictions and spirit- 
ual experiences must neither be hostile nor divorced. 
The mind must be satisfied as well as the spirit. Yet 
the intellectual is really a surface problem, and its 
relief a surface alleviation. It eases the way, it re- 
moves friction ; but it is neither: the track nor the 
power. Surely that was one of our Lord’s profound- 
est words on spiritual progress: ‘‘ Will, do, know."’ 

So while the dialectician or philosopher is fumbling 
at the Gordian knots of his difficulty or problem, and 
fumbling in vain, along comes some strong, simple 
soul of spiritual insight, power, conviction, with a 
formula as clean cut and little complex, in one sense 
as childishly simple, as A, B, C, and cuts the knot in 
a moment. The problem has not been solved, but it 
has been dissolved, in the new light of religious ex- 
perience. Moody, and others like him, have done 
that for thousands of souls far more cultured and 
complex than. themselves. For each one of these 
profounder men is supremely and at his base a man, 
and his being is organized around a few simple prin- 
ciples, —the trunk and main branches, —however in- 
iricate may be the subdivision of his twigs and 
leaves. Let him who will trim at the branches. Let 
us lay our axes to the root. 

‘The service of the simple is the service which is 
most needed, and at the point of gréatest danger. 
‘The facts and forces it deals with, the truths it pro- 
claims, are just the truths most likely to be forgotten ; 
and, these forgotten, they and we are in gravest peril. 
Weakening influences, false philosophy, are steadily 
at work, Fascinated by the chase of the novel and 
subtle, we are forgetful of the simple and fundamental. 
We are so far out on the twigs that we have only thin 
air under us. These simple truths are truisms. No- 
body wants to utter commonplaces. But common- 
places are common because they are so true. Because 
they are so true, they are uttered so often. Uttered so 
often they lose their power. Then, anuttered or de- 
spised, they are forgotten. They need perpetually to 
be proclaimed again. Somebody must be forever re- 
discovering the first truths of the moral and spiritual 
life, and be uttering and re-uttering them with all the 

-enthusiasm of a Columbus. 

The man who can do this with force and power is 
not, as a rule, he who has spent his time and energy 
in profound and. even necessary delving at the ex- 
tremities of either roots or branches. It must be one 
who gets them, or whom they get, as complete and 
simple wholes, so many condensed secrets of the 
Christian life. These single bugle notes which sound 
out clear and alone at dusk and in the early morning 
are what the world is ever needing. They who are 
called to other sorts of service by nature, training, and 
very likely the real call of God, do well to exercise 
their gifts; they are intellectual pioneers, spiritual 
auxiliaries. But they who move on as God's main 
army are those who dare touch again and again these 
basal notes, recalling the stragglers, spurring up the 
main body by reiterated signals of truth, honor, faith, 
obedience, —simple ideas based indeed on profound- 
est philosophy, but needing no philosophy to under- 
stand, and needed by all philosophers. 

Of course the simplicity must be presented with the 
freshness of vital, glowing, daily experience. Noth- 
ing is more dead than dead simplicity. Of course 
the presenter must seek the new angle and the up-to- 
date application. First truths a thousand years away 
have no electric power. Of course there must be in 
it thé white-hot enthusiasm of love, conviction, puls- 
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ing will... Nothing is absolute zero than an 
unwarmed first-truth. the human spirit 
thought must be i f ‘on dies 
of the divine. Who dares presen with less fire 
than this? That understood, he who can be simple, 
who dares be simple, even he who cannot be anything 
else but simple, may serve most men, most of the 
time, most nobly. 





















The Loss of Rebellious Strain 


The moment we commence to chafe under cir- 
cumstances that are beyond our control, that moment 
we have created a rebellious strain in our life that 
means inefficiency and disaster. This is the kind of 
strain that was meant in a recent editorial note about 
which a New York reader inquires : 


In your issue of December 30, in an editorial paragraph, 
you say that ‘‘strain,”’ synonymous with ‘‘ nervous tension,"’ 
is always sin, because you say ‘‘it is distrust."" Nervous ten- 
sion is of the flesh. Was not the Son of man, even, subject to 
some sort of strain or nervous tension when he said, ‘‘ How am 
I straitened,’’ etc. ? (Luke 12:50.) Was there no nervous 
tension in the sufferings of the Garden and the crucifixion ? 
You say it destroys our ‘‘ peace, power, efficiency,"’ ete. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been characteristic of the most 
efficient service. 


Wholly efficient service is found only in those who 
trust God to the uttermost all the time. And Jesus 
was the only man who ever fulfilled that condition 
perfectly, .The ‘‘nervous strain’’ which ‘always 
makes for inefficiency is a form of spiritual uncer- 
tainty and rebellion, which Jesus never showed nor 
felt. He was indeed under awful and crushing pres- 
sure : but the strain of this was from without, press- 
ing upon him: it was never from within, pressing 
from him against God, as it so often is with us. The 
meaning of his words in Luke 12 : 50 seems to have 
been that he was under a mighty compulsion to ac- 
complish his work ; but his work was always done, 
even in Gethsemane and on the cross, in absolute, 
faith-filled surrender to the Father's will. As we live 
in that spirit, in Him, we live without strain. 


x 
What Is the Joy of the Lord? 


Do you know it for yourself, and have you a 
message that you will share with other readers? 


There are some facts in life that are too big and 
real and precious for any words to express them. 
One of these facts is joy : that joy which God knows 
and which God alone can give to men. But is it 
not possible to attempt some definition of this joy and 
what it consists of ? The world needs to know about 
it. The Church of Christ needs to know about it, for 
it is sadly lacking in many a Christian life. What és 
the joy of the Lord ? 

A banker in Ohio who has long been a reader and 
correspondent of The Sunday School Times has writ- 
ten a searching letter on this subject, and, while mod- 
estly disclaiming ability to express himself, he does 
so with a clearness that lets in much needed light. 


In my study of the Sunday-school lesson of December 17, 
1911, in Nehemiah 8, I have found no writer who in any way 
develops my idea of the statement, ‘‘‘The joy of the Lord is 
your strength.’ Each one who deals with it refers merely to 
the fact that we may find joy by trusting in the Lord. — 

‘That is all very true, but it seems to me they do not get 
back to the reason for the fact that trusting and obeying God 
brings joy, although the reason is plainly indicated in the text. 

The all-important thought, it seems to me, is that God is joy. 
God is love, God is light, and so on; those valuable truths 
are frequently mentioned, and we all agree that great strength 
comes to us through the very repetition given them. But we 
are not so often told that God is joy. 

It is God's joy—not our ag MO gen that is our strength. 
And what constitutes God's joy? Right here is where expres- 
sion fails me. 

Just suggestively I would say it lies in the absolutely and 
infinitely clear conscience of God : his infinite righteousness, 
his holiness—not passive and idealistic and sentimental, but 
active, practical, efficient ; in other words, as Ruskin says, 
his helpfulness, his perfect helpfulness, his great and perfect 
plans, which, in love, he purposes in his own good time to 
consummate. All this harmony bursts forth in a great chord 
of joy which vibrates throughout God's universe, and to which 
every heart consecrated to his service and glory responds. 
And that response means our apprehension of those things 
which fill God's conscience ; the infinite jov of God touches 
our spirits, the conviction of the worth-whileness of his pur- 
pose in us possesses us, the assurance of ultimate triumph be- 
comes ours, and we are joyously strong to do what he appoints. 

Does any one explain it thus, or am I just fanciful ? 


None but one who had experienced for himself the 
joy of the Lord, and tasted its overcoming strength, 
could have written this letter. There is nothing 
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indescribable to these who do not know 
God as their life. And that fulness of joy of which 
Jesus talked so earnestly and eagerly that last night 
before his crucifixion is known only to those whose 
life is the fulness of Christ within them ; and it can- 
not be described to others, nor expressed in words, 
though it can be unmistakably shown forth, radiated 
out, from any life in whom Christ dwells in his fulness. 

Joy, according to the Standard Dictionary, is «a 
feeling arising from the expectation of some good, or 
its realization, as from gratified desire, success, or 
good fortune,"’ All this describes accurately the one 
whose life has been turned over completely and un- 
conditionally to the mastery of Christ, so that self is 
dead, and Christ has entered in and become that 
one’s life. Then there is both the expectation and 
the realization of the greatest good in the universe : 
God. We have God now as our life, and we look 
forward confidently to a still fuller, wholly perfected 
realization of God after our corruptible body has been 
changed into the incorruptible. Our every present 
desire is gratified ; our success is overwhelming and 
undefeatable ; our good fortune is infinite and eter- 
nal, both here and hereafter. Is it any wonder that 
we are joyful? Our whole being tingles with a feel- 
ing which is beyond words or description ; our body, 
mind, soul, and spirit are vibrant and throbbing with 
the energy and power and gladness of the eternal 
God himself. The forces that make the universe are 
ours, within us, working out from us, accomplishing 
all that we do. Jn Christ, God is our life. And we 
know the meaning of joy as God himself knows it. 
That is what Christ came for. ‘‘ These things have 
I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in you, and 
that your joy may be made full,”’ 

It is interesting to note that the New Testament 
Greek word used oftenest for joy is of the same root 
as the word for grace. So our joy is that which comes 
from the grace of God. No matter how undeserving 
we are, we may a/ways have joy. Not to have it, 
ever and under any circumstances, is unnecessary 
and asin. The only thing that ever prevents our 
abounding joy is our distrust of God or revolt against 
his will No external circumstances can ever affect 
or determine our joy,—except, as one joyous Chris- 
tian said, that the harder things around us get, the 
more shall we rejoice. 

Another New Testament Greek word for joy means 
literally to leap much for joy, to exult. This word is 
used in such passages as Luke 1 : 47, John 8 : 56, 
1 Peter 1 : 8. In other words, joy is an active, 
exulting, irrepressible thing. Not necessarily show- 
ing itself in physical activity, but nevertheless at 
work as a dynamic, accomplishing, achieving force 
in our life. ‘*The joy of the Lord is your strength.”’ 
A man can no more have his joy made full in Christ 
and conceal that fact than you can keep radium still. 
Joy is radio-active. 

Is this sort of joy worth while? Is it likely to en- 
rich life for ourselves and for others? Yet it is a by- 
product, a result, an evidence, rather than a thing to 
be attained by selfishly seeking it as a goal in and of 
itself. Surrender to the mastery of Christ, and 
abiding in Christ, in the obedience of faith and love: 
this is the pathway. y 

The whole subject of joy is so tremendous and cen- 
tral in life that The Sunday School Times hopes to 
give it prominent and extended consideration during 
the year to come, in the way of special articles, and 
actual life-experiences from readers, 

Have you known, in a rich and satisfying way, 
something of the joy of the Lord? If so, will you 
not write a brief letter to the Editor telling something 
of the circumstances or the experience by which you 
were led into a new realization of the meaning of the 
word ‘‘joy’’? If it was a single experience, when 
your joy was exceptional though not lasting, will you 
not tell of that? Or if you have found it possible, 
by God's grace, to live in an attitude of habitual joy, 
will you tell what led you to this and how you have 
been thus sustained in the joy of the Lord? Was it 
a sermon, or a Bible passage, or a sorrow, or an act 
of conscious and definite surrender, or a witnessing 
for Christ, or any other definite act or. event that was 
used of God to bring you your blessing? Such life- 
experiences may be richly blessed’ fo others ; and let 
us pray that they shall be. TheSunday School-Times 
will rejoice in the privilege of publishing (without 
giving the names of the writers, though these names 
are requested with all letters) testimonies of this sort 
to the joyous, overcoming power of the grace of God. 
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How Tischendorf Found the Sinaitic Manuscript 


By Professor Caspar René Gregory, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


7h. manuscripts of the New Testament that are 
now in our great libraries at London and Paris, 
at Rome and Athens, at Berlin and Leipzig, at 
St. Petersburg and at Detroit, have certainly many of 
them passed through strange experiences, Could 
they speak they would tell us many a tale of devout 
men who wrote them or who bought them or who 
gave them or who received them during the centuries 
of their existence. They would tell us of many a 
journey by land and by sea before they reached the 
shelves on which they now stand, But the most of 
them are silent. Now and then a sentence on the 
margin or at the end of a book lifts a corner of a veil 
for some instant of a book's life. The corner falls, 
however, almost before we have been able to peep in, 
and the secret remains untold, 

One manuscript, one of the greatest and oldest, in 
fact the only complete manuscript of a very early date, 
deals more kindly with us. It is true that it does not 
reveal the secrets of its early history. It must have 
had very varied fates since the day that the scribes 
finished writing it, which was perhaps in the year 331. 
But we really do know the last stage of its history. 
We know where it long was, and we know how it 
finally reached its present abode or abodes. For this 
manuscript of the New Testament contained at first 
the whole Old Testament too, and one part of it with 
passages from the Old Testament is in another library 
far away from the rest of the ancient book. 

The Sinaitic manuscript, often called the Codex Sina- 
iticus, which is merely the Latin for the same thing, 
is indissolubly bound up with Konstantin Tischen- 
dorf’s name and work; for he found it’ and used it 
first. Tischendorf had as a young man become a 
teacher of theology in the University of Leipzig. In- 
stead of exercising his new office, as what is called a 
Privatdozent, he at once, in the year 1840 in the 
autumn, left Leipzig and went to Paris and then to 
London and then to Rome to examine all of the 
manuscripts of the New Testament that he could find. 
From Italy he ventured upon the journey to the East, 
and finally reached an old monastery on Mount Sinai. 
By that time it was February, 1844, for he had spent 
much time working in the different libraries. 

We must not think of the monastery ‘as on top of a 
mountain. It is rather in a great ravine between two 
mountains, but five thousand feet above the sea. * 


What the Rubbish Basket Held 

While Tischendorf was-at the monastery, he saw 
one: day in what we might call a rubbish basket, a 
basket with things in it that were to be thrown away 
or burned, some leaves of an old Greek manuscript. 
Now it is not so very strange that the monks put these 
old leaves in a rubbish box, for the writing on them 
was pale, and they had printed books now for their 
church services. They had no idea then how valua- 
ble to Christian science such an old manuscript could 
be. Some people have said that monks surely could 
not have been so careless as to put even fragments 
of biblical manuscripts into a basket that held firing. 
Yet once when I called on an English clergyman, to 
whom several New Testament manuscripts had been 
intrusted for the purpose of being compared .with our 
texts,—this clergyman did not like the work at. all, — 
after searching for some time for two of the volumes 


‘he actually found them in his wood-box beside the 


hearth. Of course he did not intend to burn them, 
but there they were, and anybody else might easily 
have put them into the fire. 

Tischendorf saw that the Old Testament in Greek 
was on the leaves, so he asked the monk who was with 
him if he might have them, and he gave them to him 
at once. Then he saw still another leaf, but the monk 
had probably been surprised to see that he cared 
enough for the leaves to take them away, and he 
would not let him have any more. — It is also possible 
that when he saw the further leaf: another monk was 
with him who was less generous. There were forty- 
three of those leaves that Tischendorf then carried 
back to Leipzig with him. Now it was the King of 
Saxony, Friedrich August, who had given him the 
money to make that journey,—the King of Saxony to- 
day is again Friedrich August, —and Tischendorf there- 
fore named these leaves after him in the Latin form : 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus. These leaves -are: in 
the university library at Leipzig. 





The discovery of a Greek manuscript of the 
complete New Testament written only three hun- 
_ dred years aiter the earthly life-time of our Lord 
was one of the great mountain-peaks in the romance 
and adventure of modern Biblical research. How 
marvelously God used the devotion and determina- 
tion of a German scholar to restore this priceless 
writing to the Christian world is vividly sketched 
here by one who was the friend, and successor in 
the literary work, of Tischendorf. Professor 
Gregory’s own contributions to New Testament 
scholarship are such that, as Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leipzig, he represents Ameri- 
can New Testament scholarship on the continent of 
Europe in a unique way. 





As years went by, Tischendorf wished very much 
that he could get the rest of the manuscript. He did 
not know how much more of it there might be lying 
about somewhere in the monastery. So he went out 
again. He looked all around and found nothing. 
He returned home much disappointed. However, no 
other traveler announced the discovery of the other 
leaves, and Tischendorf was so anxious to get them 
that he went a third time away out into the desert 
to that monastery which is dedicated to St. Catha- 
rine. : 


When It Came Time to Leave 

His visit was about at an end. He had ordered 
the camels for the next morning. He was again much 
troubled because he had found nothing of the remain- 
ing leaves. One of the monks, the steward of the 
monastery, asked him to come to his room and sit 
a while. The monks out there are several days’ jour- 
néy away from Suez, the nearest town of any size, and 
they are naturally enough glad when they can get 
hold of a man who has just come from Europe and 
can tell them what is going on in the world. It is 
easy to imagine that the post-office cannot do much 
for such an outpost. So Tischendorf went to the 
steward's room, and they talked about various things. 
After a while the steward took down some old leaves 
from the shelves at the side of. the room and showed 
them to Tischendorf. The monk had found them 
somewhere in the monastery. To his great delight 
he saw that these leaves were just what he had been 
looking for all these years, and he thanked God for 
letting him see them again. 

When he came to examine them, he found that 
they not only contained many parts of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, but that they also contained the whole of the 
New Testament. Besides that, the letter of Barnabas 
was in them, a letter of which the whole Greek text 
was not then known. He sat up almost all night so 
as to copy off that letter.. The next day he returned 
to Cairo, a journey of several days, and when he got 
there he asked the head monk in the daughter mon- 
astery to send to Sinai and have the leaves brought to 
Cairo, This was done. Then the monk let him 
have a few leaves at a time until he had copied the 
whole of them. Two Germans helped him. 

Finally, after about nine months, the monks gave 
Tischendorf the leaves. He was to take them to 
Leipzig and publish them, and then he was to carry 
them to Russia and give them to the emperor, the 
Czar, whom the monks hold in honor as the greatest 
monarch in the realm of the Eastern Church. This 
he did. He published a fine edition in four- great 
volumes at the expense of the Russian Emperor, and 
then he carried the manuscript to the Emperor at 
Zarskoe Selo, his great palace, some twenty and more 
kilometers from St. Petersburg. Of course it was 
necessary to decide upon the proper return to the 
monks on the part of the Emperor, and it was not 
until the year 1869 that the leaves were taken from 
the foreign office and put into the imperial library at 
St. Petersburg. The monks received a large sum of 
money and also various orders or decorations. 

This Sinaitic manuscript is one of the most valuable 
documents for showing us what the right and original 
Greek text of the New Testament is. It is perhaps 
fifteen hundred and eighty years old, For it appears 
to have been written in the fourth century, and it was 





possibly written in the year 331 and at Cesarea. In 
that year Eusebius, the bishop of Caesarea, caused 
fifty large Bibles, the whole Old Testament, and the 
whole New Testament in the original Greek, to be 
copied for the Emperor Constantine, who wished to 
give them to the churches at Constantinople, This 
manuscript may very well have been one of those fifty. 

Its value is the greater because it is complete. No 
other Greek manuscript of the New Testament written 
before the eighth century is anything like complete. 
In the Alexandrian manuscript at London much of 
the Gospel according to Matthew is lacking, and in the 
famous Vatican manuscript the text breaks off in 
the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In 
the only other old Bible, the Ephraim manuscript at 
Paris, we only have fragments of the text of the New 
Testament. 

But the combination of the great age with com- 
pleteness is of still more importance from the fact 
that this manuscript really shows every sign of having 
a very good text. There was at the time at which we 
suppose it to have been written a great deal of confusion 
in the manuscripts of the New Testament. Even in 
the second century there were many places in the 
New Testament that people had changed either from 
carelessness or from ignorance. We must therefore be 
éspecially thankful that this manuscript and the Vati- 
can manuscript mentioned above both give us what 
seems to be the earliest type of text. So far as we 
can see, we have in them very nearly the original 
form of our sacred book. 

Were we inclined to let our fancy run riot, we might 
say that there was a peculiar fitness in the fact that 
this copy of the New Testament came from Mount 
Sinai. 

This seems to make it ideally valuable. Sinai was 
the center of the Old Dispensation. The Old Testa- 
ment pointed ever and again to the terrors of the Law 
which went forth from the mountain on which God 
set his foot. That law offered to the people a right- 
eousness that they after all could not attain, because 
they could not live up to it. And in this copy of the 
New Testament, of the New Covenant, we see again 
a law coming forth from Sinai. But this law is no 
longer a law of terrors, but a law of love. It is not 
the law of Moses, but the law of Christ that preaches, 
instead of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”’ . 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor : renewing the purity of 
the Ten Commandments,—and that preaches, instead 
of the thunders and lightnings of an avenging God, 
the loving : Our Father, who‘art in heaven. 


Light on the Original New Testament 

If we open the Sinaitic manuscript we see at once 
that it gives us clear testimony on the three passages 
which have been thrust into our New Testament with- 
out any right to be there.t If we turn to the First 
Epistle of John and the fifth chapter at verses 7 and 8, 
we find no sign of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. 
The words about these witnesses were put into some 
Latin manuscripts—please observe that they were 
Latin, not Greek, manuscripts—of that epistle in the 
fourth century, and probably they came from Priscil- 
lian, a Spanish bishop, who did not believe in the 
doctrine of the trinity at all. 

And if we turn to the eighth chapter of the Gospel 
according to John, we see that the first eleven verses 
and also the 53d verse of the seventh chapter are not 
there, the story of the adulterous woman, That story 
is perhaps even older than the Gospel of John, but it 
does not belong in that Gospel. It was perhaps put 
into the Gospel during the second century by some 
one who wished to have it preserved. 

Of course we then also do not find in this manu- 
script those spurious verses at the end of the Gospel 
according to Mark, verses 9 to 20 of the sixteenth 
chapter. It may be that these verses were written ‘by 
a presbyter called Aristion, but, whoever wrote them, 
they are no part of the Gospel. 

We see therefore that this manuscript which Tisch- 
endorf found in that monastery in the desert is one 
of the most valuable treasures of the Christian Church, 
and we may thankfully look back to the energy of the 
scholar who found it. 





1 It is interesting to note that the American Revision recognizes the 
doubtfulness of the three passages here mentioned.—Tue Epitor. 
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Ill. HOW GOD GAVE THE SCRIPTURES 


UPPOSING a person holds that the Scriptures 
were in a unique sense given by God, what 
ought he to mean by this statement ? 

I hold substantially to the doctrine of inspiration 
which has been handed down in the Church from 
ancient times. When I say that I hoid to it, the 
statement does not mean that my views are the same 
with those of every other person who ever taught it. 
When we speak of the Scriptures as coming from God 
we need to use discrimination. We need to elimi- 
nate bugbears. On a subject that has been dis- 
cussed for centuries by hundreds of millions of per- 
sons, innumerable different views have been advo- 
cated. You could hardly define a view so absurd but 
that it has been taught by somebody. It is not un- 
common to speak of some extreme and absurd view 
as if it were the view that has generally prevailed in 
the churches. The essential, sane idea of the old 
tradition is that the Scriptures are a unique body of 
literature, provided by God as an especial revelation 
of himself to men, with the use of whatever super- 
human means were needed for the purpose, and hav- 
ing the authority—that is to say, the value as evidence 
—which properly belongs to such an especial com- 
munication from God. 


What Is Inspiration ? 


We cannot speak of God except in human lan- 
guage, and human language is based on human 
ideas. Intelligent people make allowance for this in 
their thoughts, when they speak of God. When we 
say that God gave the Scviptures through human 
authors, it is natural to picture the matter as God's 
dictating thoughts or words to the human author, just 
as a business man dictates to his stenographer. I 
fancy we shall never be able utterly to eliminate this 
idea, though the theologies all repudiate it, and every 
thinker tries to divest himself of it. 

To the end that our argument may be binding 
upon agnostics as well as upon theists, let us start 
from the agnostic point of view. Instead of saying 
‘*God;"’ let us speak of the ‘‘ Supreme Power.'’ To 
us the Supreme Power is our personal Father in 
heaven, while to the agnostic the Supreme Power is 
an unknown some one or somewhat, or perhaps a 
mere supposable term for reasoning, an algebraic x ; 
but we can all alike use it as a term for reasoning. 
As the Scriptures are in existence, no agnostic doubts 
that they came into existence as the product of the 
Supreme Power. Do we know anything as to the 
processes by which the Supreme Power brought them 
into existence ? 

The term ‘‘ verbal inspiration’ is to many an oc- 
casion of scoffing. They persist in thinking of verbal 
inspiration as if it were equivalent to God's mechan- 
ically dictating words to the writers of Scripture. But 
that is not the natural meaning of the term. That 
meaning is repudiated by the churches and the theo- 
logians who profess to believe in verbal inspiration. 
And no one doubts—no agnostic, even, can possibly 
doubt—that the Supreme Power has so wrought that 
human thought and expression are inseparably con- 
nected, so connected that whatever affects one affects 
the other. If inspiration is a fact, it necessarily 
touches the words as well as the ideas, 

Again, ridicule has been heaped on certain state- 
ments to the effect that the divine influence in the 
Scripture extends to the minutest details—to such 
matters as the crossing of ator the dotting of an i. 
It is supposable that some men may have made this 
statement absurdly, making it from a wrong point of 
view. But from the point of view of natural law, the 
statement is simply and obviously true, and every 
scientist holds it—the agnostic scientists as well as the 
theistic. From this point of view the production of 
the Scriptures is a series of events like any other 
series ; and every detail is minutely provided for be- 
forehand, under the principle of the persistence of 
force. No one doubts that the Supreme Power has 
predetermined the contents of every copy, even to 
the dotting of an i or the crossing of a t. 

The Church beliefs concerning inspiration, how- 
ever, are not formulated from this point of view, but 
from the different point of view which recognizes 
human freedom. All the formulated doctrines of in- 
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Reasonable Biblical Criticism 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 





Are the Scriptures in their origin on the same foot- 
ing with other literatures, or are they different in 
any important respects? What is really meant by 
inspiration, as applied to the Scriptures, and by 
what processes were they brought into existence ? 
Proféssor Beecher moves straight through conflict- 
ing theories to a goal of which he never loses sight, 
and any one can not only follow him without haste 
or confusion or strain, but with a refreshing sense 
of guidance in a country that may have seemed 
difficult until now. This article is still another 
condensed chapter from Professor Beecher’s new 
book, ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism,’’ published 
by the Times Company at $1.80, the price of which 
was incorrectly given as $1.00 in a part of last 
week's edition. 








spiration teach that there are human elements in the 
Scriptures, as well as divine elements. They affirm 
that while the Scriptures were in a unique sense given 
by God, they were given through human authors, 
each having his own characteristics. They unani- 
mously reject the idea of mechanical dictation. Who- 
ever, in attacking old-fashioned views, neglects these 
facts, is guilty of foul play. 

These details lead up to a wider view. According 
to the witness of general human experience there are 
two ways in which the Supreme Power deals with 
men. One way we may call providential; it is 
through our heredity and environment. The other 
way we may Call spiritual ; it includes impulses and 
illuminations that come to us as individuals. 

Speaking generally, the Supreme Power, in giving 
men the Scriptures, has dealt precisely as in other 
matters. The process of originating the Scriptures 
may be described thus : By providential and spiritual 
influences the Supreme Power caused men to perform 
actions, and by like influences caused men to record 
the actions performed. Of course, the making of the 
record included not merely the taking down of mem- 
oranda, but all the subsequent literary processes. In 
their final form the records thus made are the Scrip- 
tures as we have them. 


Where Agnostic and Theist Agree 


If we follow the record, the Supreme Power brought 
it about that Abraham existed and came to Palestine. 
The Supreme Power brought this about partly through 
Abraham's heredity and environment, including pro- 
cesses of nature and human historical movements up 
to that date, and partly through ideas and impulses 
that operated in the mind of Abraham. Like state- 
ments might be made concerning Isaac and Jacob 
and Moses and Samuel, and all the other men and 
peoples of the Old and New Testaments. The theist 
says that the Supreme Power brought all this to pass 
as a part of his infinite purpose; the agnostic is un- 
certain as to the purpose, but he agrees with the theist 
in regard to the fact. Again, if we follow the record, 
the Supreme Power brought it about that other men 


existed, such men as Moses and Samuelfand Jeremiah 


and Matthew and Paul, men of certain’ heredity and 
environment and character ; and that certain ideas 
and impulses came into their minds; and that they 
were led to write records concerning themselves and 
others, these records ultimately assuming the form of 
our existing Scriptures. 

If one accepts the scriptural account, he must be- 
lieve that these were the processes by which the Su- 
preme Power gave the Scriptures to men ; and if one 
does not accept the scriptural account, still he cannot 
help believing that these were the processes. If the 
events that made up the processes were not those de- 
scribed in the Bible, then they were other events, 
transacted by other men ; but in any case, it was by 
such processes that the Scriptures came from the 
Supreme Power. 

This is reasonable, is it not? No idea is more gen- 
erally accepted than that the Supreme Power of the 
universe brings it about that certain nations or per- 
sons accomplish each a certain mission. We all 


believe that ancient Egypt made its own definite con-* 


tribution to human progress. So do Great Britain, 








France, Germany, Japan.. This is part of the law of 
the continuity of the universe. 

If other peoples have each its mission, so has 
Israel. Israel's great contribution has been the re- 
vealing of a certain type of monotheism to mankind, 
The Supreme Power caused it to come to pass that 
certain things were experienced or done by the 
founders of Israel and by the Israelite nation and the 
nations that came into contact with Israel, and by 
Jesus and John and Paul and other persons and peo- 
ples; and that the prophets and evangelists and 
others made records of the events thus occurring ; 
and that these became differentiated from other 
writings. Through these processes the tremendous 
monotheistic fact known as the religion of Jehovah 
has come to be a widespread force among men. ‘The 
records thus produced are our Scriptures. Alike in 
the events and in the making of the records, the in- 
fluences which we call providential were operative, 
and these were supplemented by especial spiritual 
imypulses in the minds of individuals, who were thus 
made leaders. ) 

If our statement of the matter closed at this point 
it would be fatally defective. Is it not true that other 
literatures also owe their origin to the Supreme Power, 
and that they came into existence through similar 
processes? Yes, of course that is true, barring, per- 
haps, the element of miracle. Does it not follow 
that the Scriptures are simply on the same footing 
with other literatures? No, that does not follow. 
The footing is the same so far as the general descrip- 
tion goes, but no farther. When you look at the 
differences you see that the Scriptures are separated 
by a wide interval from all the other literatures. 

The historical movement of which the Old and New 
Testaments are the record is the only one of its kind. 
In the separate incidents of the history no people is 
more typically human than Israel, but Israel's his- 
tory as a whole has no parallel. The Israelitish peo- 
ple is unique. Other religions present no phenomena 
like the preaching of the gospel among the nations. 
The Jesus of the evangelists, however completely 
human, stands alone among historical characters. 
The prophets and apostles, typical men all of them, 
intensely like other men in their human character, 
are nevertheless to be classed by themselves. The 
ethical superiority of the Old and New Testaments is 
unquestionable, Our Scriptures have such power over 
their adherents that they have been led to translate them 
into hundreds of languages, for missionary purposes ; 
in this they are alone among the sacred writings of the 
earth. Tens of thousands of men who disbelieve the 
Bible are compelled to pay it the tribute of making it 
the subject of their studies. Whatever similarity 
there may have been in the processes of production 
the Scriptures as a product are fully differentiated. 


The Personal Divine Element 


The view of the giving of the Scriptures which has 
been presented does not make them any less divine 
than if they were directly dictated by God to their 
human writers, It is just as competent for God to 
operate through many persons working in various 
‘ways, as through one person working in one way. In 
the view that has- been presented there is precisely 
the same room for the personal divine element, or for 
the element of miracle, as in any other view. It is 
likely that a person who disbelieves in the super- 
human might infer its absence, holding that the pro- 
cesses that have been described sufficiently account 
for the Scriptures as a product ; but such an inference 
is merely the expression of his own view ; it has no 
logical validity. In recognizing the processes in which 
the Scriptures originated, we do not estimate them as 
any the less divine, or any the less unique, or, indeed, 
as any the less a miracle ; but we do obtain a posi- 
tion for a clearer understanding of many things con- 
cerning them. We make no concessions to the 
agnostic, though we go as far as possible in claiming 
his allegiance to the truth as we see it. 

We who think of the Supreme Power as our heav- 
enly Father find him revealed everywhere, but we 
particularly find in the Scriptures the memoranda 
which he has caused to be made to teach us the things 
that we most need to know. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
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Love Stories of Great Missionaries 


I. WINNING A WIFE IN THE HOMELAND 
HE first time Adoniram Judson saw Ann Hassel- 
““tihe his whole heart went out to her. It was a 
genuine case of love at first sight. 

And no wonder. In every way she was worthy of 
the affection of such aman. Tall and slender, with 
dark eyes and curling hair, and a bright, vivacious 
manner, she was not only beautiful, but added the 
charms of a keen and well-developed mind, and a 
spirit as dauntless and devout as Judson’s own. 

It was during the sessions of the Massachusetts 
General Association of Congregational Churches held 
in Bradford in June, 1810—that historic meeting at 
which the American Board was born—that the two 
first met. Ann lived in Bradford, and Adoniram had 
come, in company with the three Samuels, Newell, 
Nott, and Mills, to present a paper to the Association 
stating their desire to become missionaries, and asking 
if they might expect support from the American 
churches, 

The story of their first meeting is told by Judson’s 
son: ‘* During the sessions the ministers gathered for 
a dinner beneath Mr. Hasseltine’s hospitable roof. 
His youngest daughter, Ann, was waiting on the 
table. Her attention was attracted to the young stu- 
dent whose bold missionary projects were making 
such a Stir. But what was her surprise to observe, as 
she moved about thé table, that he seemed completely 
absorbed in his plate! Little did she dream that she 
had already woven her spell about his young heart, 
and that he was, at that very time, composing a grace- 
ful stanza in her praise !'’ 

An introduction followed, and ere long Judson 
asked her if she would be his wife and go with him 
to carry the gospel to the heathen in India. 

It was a momentous question, which’ she did not 
answer at once. In every way he was such an one 
as she would choose. Slender and refrned-looking, 
with dark eyes and chestnut hair much like her own, 
the son of a highly respected New England minister, 
and first honor man at Brown in 1807, any young 
woman might have been proud to be offered his 
hand, and Ann returned his affection. Had he been 
content to stay in America and serve the ‘biggest 
church in Boston,’’ whose minister wanted him for a 
colleague, it would not have taken her long to decide. 
But to go with him to India, —that was another ques- 
tion. 

It is hard to realize in these days what it meant to 
be a missionary then. Noone had as yet left America 
on such an errand, and public opinion was against it. 
For a man it was regarded as absurd; for a woman 
‘¢entirely inconsistent with prudence and delicacy.”’ 
The voyage was long and perilous, the climate of 
India unfavorable, and the danger of violent death at 
the hands of the natives believed to be very great. 
Then, too, the engagement was for life, with no pro- 
vision for furlough. 


Would a Father Consent to This ? 


No wonder Ann hesitated. It does not cost quite 
so much to be a missionary in these days, yet many 
a young woman, asked the question that Adoniram 
asked Ann, even though her heart prompts an affirma- 
tive answer, either rejects the suit of her lover, or 
uses all her powers of persuasion to induce him to 
remain in the homeland with her. 

Not so Ann Hasseltine. Though the idea appalled 
her, she bravely faced it and ‘sought to know whether 
it was really God’s call. Most of her friends were 
violently opposed to her going, and of the few to 
whom she turned for advice, only two or three gave 
her any encouragement whatever. Though Judson’s 
whole heart was set on her going, he made no effort 
to bias her ‘decision by minimizing the dangers or 
throwing a false glamor of romancé over the future, 
but rather appealed to her love for Christ and the re- 
wards promised to those who serve him. When at 
length she said ‘‘ something about the consent of par- 
ents,’ he wrote to her father as follows: 

«‘T have now to ask whether you can consent to 
part with your daughter early next spring, to see her no 
more in this world ? Whether you can consent to her 
departure to a heathen land, and the hardships and 
sufferings of a missionary life? Whether you can 
consent to her exposure to the dangers of the ocean ; 
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"Is there romance in those courtships and mar- 

' glages inowhich Christ’s conquest of the world is 
the determining factor? It will come with surprise 
to many to know the facts of the love stories of 
the great world conquerors. That there is plenty 
of romance and, even more, of adventure, in these 
true tales is plain enough from this opening number 
of the series. Just one hundred years ago the bride 
' atid groom of this romance sailed for the foreign 
field, the first foreign missionaries to go from 
America. The centenary is of significance to every 
one who loves the Lord’s Commission, and is of 
especial interest to Congregationalists and Baptists, 
for reasons shown in this sketch. 

There is a darker side to the relation of love- 
stories and missions, and this it is that started Miss 
Brain in her investigations that led to the series. 
A fuller statement of this appears on page 44 in 
this issue of the Times. 








to the fatal influence of the southern climate of India ; 
to every kind of want and distress ; to degradation, in- 
sult, persecution, and perhaps a violent death? Can 
you consent to all this. for the sake of him who left 
his heavenly home and died for her and for you ; for 
the sake of perishing and immortal souls ; for the 
sake of Zion and the glory of God? Can you consent 
to all this in the hope of soon meeting your daughter 
in the world of glory, with a crown of righteousness 
brightened by the acclamations of praise which shall 
redound to her Saviour from heathen saved, through 
her means, from eternal wo and despair ?’’ 

It was an honest and honorable letter, though 
scarcely adapted, in the eyes of the world, to gaining 
its end. Few fathers would consent to a daughter 
entering upon such a career. But the spirit of obedi- 
ence to the divine will was strong in Mr, Hasseltine’s 
heart. If God wanted his daughter, dear though she 
was to him, he would not withhold her. 


Why Ann Hasseltine Accepted 


And so they were betrothed,—the earnest young 
student. volunteer of twenty-two who had already done 
so much for missions, and the fair young girl of 
twenty-one to whom belongs the honor of being the 
first American woman to decide to go as a missionary. 
Be it not thought that this decision was made merely 
because of her love for young Judson. In a letter to 
an intimate girl friend, dated rs dw poe 8, 1810, she 
thus states her motives : 

‘I have ever made youa confidant. I will still 
confide in you, and beg for your prayers, that I may 
be directed in regard to the subject I shall commu- 
nicate. 

‘* 1 feel willing and expect, if nothing in providence 
prevents, to spend my days in this world in heathen 
lands. Yes, Lydia, I have about come to the deter- 
mination to give up all my comforts and enjoyments 
here, sacrifice my affection to relatives and friends, 
and go where God, in his providence, shall see fit to 
place me. My determinations are not hasty, or 
formed without viewing the dangers, trials, and hard- 
ships attendant on a missionary life. - Nor were 
my determinations formed in consequence of an 
attachment to an earthly object; but with a sense 
of my obligation to God, and a full conviction of 
its being a call in providence, and consequently 
my duty.’’ 

It must have been rather a solemn affair, this 
courtship of Adoniram and Ann. It could not be 
otherwise with the Puritan spirit still so strong in 
New.England. At that time, and indeed for long 
after, levity was considered most unbecoming in a 
missionary, and the fitness of a candidate who in- 
dulged in much laughter was seriously questioned. 
Yet neither Ann nor Adoniram was by nature 
serious and sober. Up to the time of her conversion 
in her seventeenth year, Ann had been the gayest 
of ‘the gay, delighting in an eridless round of parties, 
and regarding herself as entirely too old to say her 
prayers! And Adoniram, becoming tainted with 





French infidelity through association with a gay and 
witty college chum, had started out to see the world, 
and while seeing it had fallen in with a band of 
stroiling players, whose wild and vagabond life he 
shared for a short time. 

But now they were as devout and as discreet as 
any one could wish, Of the frequent letters that 
passed between them, the three that have been given 
to the public—letters of Adoniram to Ann, dated 
respectively December 30 and 31, 1810, and January 
1, 1811—show a complete consecration to God. 
That of New Year's Day, too long to be inserted 
here, pictures in such realistic terms the sorrews that 
may overtake them during the year that it is a won- 
der Ann did not break the engagement atonce! But 
it breathes a spirit of true love for her, and is not 
without its touch of playfulness. Longing to be 
united to her and eager to begin his great work, he 
expresses the wish that this may be the year in which 
she will change her name and they will cross the 
ocean and dwell in heathen lands, 

Not until the following year were these wishes ful- 
filled. On September 11, 1811, Messrs. Judson, 
Hall, Newell, and Nott (Luther Rice was later added 
to the number ) received their app intment as mis- 
sionaries from the Board, but as opportunities for 
obtaining passage to India were of rare occurrence in 
those days, no time was set for their departure. 


The Wedding and the Good-byes 


At length the way unexpectedly opened. In Janu- 
ary, 1812, it was found that two ships were about to 
sail for Calcutta, the Harmony from Philadelphia 
and the Caravan from Salem, and that by dividing 
the missionaries into two parties, passage could be 
secured for them all. 

A time of busy preparation followed, and at length 
all were ready. On February 5, one hundred years 
ago next month, there was a quiet wedding at Brad- 
ford, and an agonizing parting, as Ann and Adoniram 
Judson went forth, expecting never more to return. 
The next day, at a solemn and affecting service held 
in the old Tabernable Church at Salem, where a pic- 
ture of the scene and the settee on which they sat are 
still preserved, Judson and his colleagues received 
ordination, Then, on February 19, after an un- 
expected delay of some days, the Judsons, in com- 
pany with Samuel and Harriet Newell, boarded the 
Caravan and began their wedding journey to the 
field. 

It was well they had counted the cost. The trials 
in store for them, though of a somewhat different 
nature, were fully as great as they had expected. 
The ocean voyage was completed without disaster ; 
neither of them met with a violent death at the hand 
of the heathen ; and each, in the good providence of 
God, was permitted to return once to the homeland. 

But the expulsion from India ; the separation from 
their colleagues, and the odium cast on their names 
resulting from their change of belief in regard to the 
method of baptism ; their settlement in Burma, a 
land they had been led to regard with feelings of 
horror; and the twenty-one months’ imprisonment 
at Ava—these were things they had not even 
dreamed of. 

But, though God permitted them to suffer so sorely, 
he gave them abundant success. Many notable men 
and women have gone out since from America, but 
the service of these two has not yet been surpassed— 
perhaps not even equaled. In that dark land they 
dreaded to enter, Judson planted one of the most 
famous and successful of ‘missions, and his wife 
proved herself one of the world’s greatest heroines. 
The change in denomination that cost them so sore 
resulted in the forming of a second great missionary 
society in America, —the society so long known as the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, —and the recital 
of their sufferings at Ava kindled fires of heroic self- 
sacrifice that have never died out. 

God evidently made no mistake when he gave Ann 
Hasseltine to Adoniram Judson to be his wedded 
wife. Without her at his side to cheer and comfort 
and help him, it would have been hard to plant the 
mission in Burma, and seemingly impossible for him 
to have endured the tortures at Ava. 

SCHENECTADY. N. Y. 
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Should Every One Win Souls to Christ? 





‘bra key to success in any great revival movement 
in these twentieth century days is a band of con- 
secrated personal workers. Whether the revival 
comes reoken the pastor's leadership, or is a united 
effort of the church under the leadership of a man 
specially set apart by the Holy Spirit for the work of 
an evangelist, this key is essential. It pieases the 
Holy Spirit to work through human instrumentality. 

In all our churches there should be a constant insist- 
ence upon the duty and privilege of personal work for 
souls, In the early Christian church it was so, Indeed, 
if there had been found in the church of the first cen- 
tury a man who was not a constant witness for Christ 
the genuineness of that man’s experience would have 
been seriously doubted. And those were days, too, 
when witnessing for Christ often meant the bitterest 
persecution—sometimes death ; yet these early disci- 
ples did not falter. And we must not if we would be 
true to our Lord. 

It does not seem to occur to some people that every 
Christian who has a will to help another to Christ may 
do so, and that in every honorable vocation opportu- 
nity will be found for personal evangelism if it is 
sought. Indeed, sometimes, those who have least 
opportunity for special training in practical Chris- 
tian work become the most successful soul-win- 
ners ; and we are often reminded of the apostle’s 
words : ‘‘God chose the foolish things of this world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise; and 
God chose the weak things of the world, that he might 
put to shame the things that are strong ; and the base 
things of the world, and the things that are despised 
did God choose, yea, and the things that are not, that 
he might bring to naught the things that are ; that no 
flesh should glory before God."* 

When a Christian man, therefore, is heard to say, 
‘¢T cannot do anything to win a soul,’’ it is almost a 
sure indication that he has not made an honest effort, 
or else that he has very little love for Christ. That 
which God commands can be done. In Camden, 
N. J., there is a man who was a drunkard and gam- 
bler. Having been converted, he at once set about 
to win to Christ other men who were living as he had 
lived. In fifteen months he had won sixteen men— 
more than one a month. 

Sometimes we excuse ourselves by reason of some 
infirmity, But that excuse will scarcely stand in the 
judgment. For even in age and infirmity we shall 
have opportunity to speak a word for'the Master. 


What a Crippled Woman Did 

An old lady in a South Dakota city heard the ap- 
peal to Christian people to become soul-winners. She 
was Crippled and poor, What could she do? She 
tried to think of some one to whom she might speak. 
She thought of a drunken painter who had worked on 
her house some months before, and who boarded at a 
certain hotel. She resolved to go to the hotel, sce 
him, and urge him to come to the meetings. She went 
several times before she saw him, Then she told him 
kindly about her interest in him, and about the meet- 
ings ; told him that she was praying for him, and 
finally secured his promise to come to the afternoon 
service, He came, and in that service was converted. 

Five years afterward, in another city, that same man 
made himself known to us at the close of a Saboath 
morning service, and told us how God was wonder- 
fully keeping and prospering him. Then he turned 
about and introduced a friend whom he had brought 
to Christ a day or two before. 

Yet that man, now a soul-winner, was the trophy 
of a crippled woman who thought at first that she 
could not do anything to help asoultoChrist. ‘‘What 
he commands can be done."’ 

Sometimes business men excuse themselves by say- 
ing that they do not have time or opportunity to do 
this work, Surely such an excuse will not stand in 
the light of the Judgment Day. For a business man, 
if he is right with God, has golden opportunity to be 
a witness for Christ and a soul-winner. 

During a series of meetings in a city in Iowa, an 
unconverted man dropped into the real estate office 
of two members of the church. He began to criti- 
cize the meetings.. One of the men, stepping over, 
turned the key in his office door, and then said: 
‘*Now I know what's the matter with you, my 


While there is an unsaved soul in this world, 
are not those who have eternal life in Christ, and 
who know of that one’s condition, responsible to 
God for his salvation? Such responsibility is not 
to be viewed as a matter of compulsion, but as one 
of the richest joys that God can bestow. One who 
has been healed as he had never dared hope to be 
from a grave disease loves to tell, to all who suf- 
fer in the same way, of the fact of his healing. 
Have we entered into the joy of our Lord in his 
work of eternal healing ? 

The subject of personal evangelism will be fre- 
quently presented in these columns during the year. 
Experiences and problems of readers will be wel- 
comed, for consideration in this department. 


This searchin J message ie from a book entitled 
“*The Master Workman,” Dr. Mahood, and is 
ap ear here by Geeontiy a The Praise Publish- 
ng Co., 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia (25 cents). 





brother. You are not right with God, Your wife is 


a good woman, and is praying for you. You have an. 


interesting family of children who need your help in 
a Christian life. You ought to be a Christian. Be- 
fore you leave this office we are going to pray for you. 
Kneel down here with us.'’ The man, taken by sur- 
prise, and not knowing what else to do, dropped on 
his knees with the two real estate men by his side. 
They stayed there an hour, and before they had risen 
that man had surrendered to God, Then he brought 
a dozen other men to Christ betore those meetings 
closed. Yet those business men had thought that 
they could not be soul-winners. 


A Railway Engineer’s Plan 

Fo a Christian railway engineer had come the con- 
viction that he must help others to Christ. He first 
bought a number of New Testaments. | Then he wrote 
personal letters to the section foremen on his division, 
begging them to accept the little book as a gift, and 
read it at the noon hour. As he passed each gang of 
workmen he dropped out a New Testament with a 
letter wrapped about it. Many of his foremen re- 
sponded with a letter of thanks, One wrote : 

‘‘Your gift is a thousand times appreciated. I 
have some mighty wicked men on my gang, but I 
trust they will comé to understand, before it is too 
late, that sinners should turn to God, I once wasa 
good man, but I wandered away, and I thank God 
that you have called my attention to the light again.’’ 
The engineer had become a soul-winner. 

John W..Arctander, a Minneapolis lawyer, was 
converted a. few years ago. Two weeks afterward, 
from the platform of the Swedish Tabernacle, he told 
his experience. Fifteen years before his conversion, 
with a friend, he had attended a revival meeting. 
During the service a timid young lady came down the 
aisle and said to his friend, ‘‘ Have you found Jesus ?’’ 

His friend blasphemously answered: ‘‘I didn’t 
know he was lost,’’ and laughed in her face. The 
questioner turned away with a look of horror. 

But Mr. Arctander says that for fifteen years that 
question, ‘‘ Have you found Jesus?’’ followed him, 
until at last he yielded to God. Doubtless, that 
young woman had thought that her effort to win one 
for Christ was a failure. 

Of course the pastor should be a master workman 
in this blessed art. He is the leader and must be the 
teacher, both by precept and example. And in this 
matter the general rule will be found to be ‘‘ like pas- 
tor, like people.’’ If the man who has been called 
of God to the work of the ministry shows no special 
concern to reach individuals by his personal effort 
the probability is that his people will show little con- 
cern too. Thus many a church degenerates into a 
literary or social club where the membership has the 
form of godliness without the power. And the pastor 
who neglects to be a leader in this work will be con- 
demned in the eyes of those who are not Christians. 
They know very well that itis his business to seek the 
lost just as his Master did. They know, too, that the 
preparation of sermons and a few social calls does 
not constitute the chief work of a minister of Jesus 
Christ, And the man who does not seek to win men 


to Christ by conversion will have little power 
to win men directly to Christ by his sermons. 

In a certain city a gentleman of large business in- 
terests was converted. After his conversion he said 
to us, ‘‘I have often wondered why it is that Chris- 
tian people, if they really believe what they profess, 
sbow so little interest towin others to Christ. I have 
a brother-in-law who is a minister, and who spends 
his summer vacations with me. Yet in all these years 
that he has been coming to our home he has never 
once talked seriously with me about giving myself to 
Christ.’" And that minister was condemned in the 
eyes of that unsaved business man, 

There are some things absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess in personal evangelism : 

1. Meditation on the worth of a soul.—One of the 
great foundation truths of the Christian religion is the 
infinite worth of the soul. In these latter days we 
have been more or less influenced by the materialistic 
evolutionary conception of man, and the dignity and 
worth of a God-created soul have been lowered by it. 
To think on the value of a soul, or to try to imagine 
God's estimate of its value in the light of Calvary, is 
to get a new vision of its glorious possibilities in Christ. 

Dr. Schleimann uncovered the ruins of an old city 
and found the remains of several distinct civilizations, 
but underneath them all he found a casket of beauti- 
ful jewels. So underneath the drunkenness and de- 
bauchery and worldliness and neglect of the. man 
with whom you touch elbows. on the street or in the 
store is the jewel ot an immortal soul for which Christ 
died, and in which, if it can be delivered from the 
curse of sin, are all the possibilities of radiant life and 
eternal blessedness, To have brought one such soul 
out of the bondage of sin to a personal knowledge of 
the world’s Saviour is to have done more in Heaven's 
sight than to-have gained a million worlds, - When 
we begin to look from God’s standpoint at the ‘value 
of a soul,_then no labor will be too wearing, no sac- 
rifice too great, if we can ‘‘ save a soul from death.”’ 

2. Abiding fellowship with Christ. ‘But we can 
see the value of a soul only as we touch hands with 
the Christ of Gethsemane and Calvary, and feel the 
throb of his great heart of love for lost men, Sin 
blinds our eyes and dulls our sensibility to eternal 
values. Yet if we keep close to the bleeding, broken 
heart of the Lamb of God we shall see in every man 
something of what Christ saw when he endured the 
shame and agony of the cross _to save the lost. 


Not Enough to Be in Christian Work 

It is one of the strangest things in human life that 
some churches seem content to exist year after year 
without even an effort to win a soul. _ They seem to 
think it sufficient to maintain an organization, pay the 
minister, and attend the services on the Sabbath. 
Any question as to the reason for the church’s exist- 
ence seems never to have occurred to them. They 
have lost spiritual touch with Christ, and so have 
only the form of godliness. And the man who re- 
mains as pastor of such a church, where there is no 
sign of spiritual aggressiveness and no disposition to 
want it, will often fall into the same spiritual con- 
dition as the church. He will be content with the 
preparation and delivery of two or three literary pro- 
ductions each week besides enjoying the social advan- 
tages of the community. He loses touch with Christ, 
and often gets so far away from his Lord as even to 
criticize and oppose revivals or any special effort on 
the part of other churches to convert sinners. 

3. The fulness of the Holy Spirit.—Before Pente- 
cost the disciples were timid and faithless in the face 
of difficulty and opposition. But what a change 
came on the tenth day of their waiting in the upper 
room! From that hour they counted it a privilege 
to tell of the crucified and risen Christ, and to urge 
his claims on the people. 

And there is a Pentecost for every child of God. 
The fulness of the Holy Spirit will give us an enthu- 
siasm for soul-winning, and also aid in mental and 
spiritual equipment. He will prompt our words in 
the moment of perplexity, and give us courage to 
speak them without fear. He will make the ‘‘ word 
as fire. , . and the people as wood.’’ He will give 
such power as will make the invitation irresistible. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


























‘LESSON FOR FEB. 4 (Matt. 2) 
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Pick a few of the more promising young people in 
the school ; get them together for a little talk on the 
whole subject ; try to inspire them with the idea that 
they are already in training through Sunday-school 
attendance for future work for the school, and with 
the co-operation of their teachers urge them to begin 
now thoroughly to train themselves for increasingly 
active service in the work of Bible teaching. The 
main thing is to get them started. It isn't necessary 
to look too far into the future with such a class ; at 
least make a beginhing. High ideals of service 
rather than personal advantages to be derived from 
euch work will do most to interest young people. 





When a pastor says he wants nothing to do with the 
Sunday School Association, should a district officer drop 
that school? Should the district worker still send notices 
and their Association literature to that school ? 

- The district Association worker who is willing to 
drop a school under any circumstances ought to be 
dropped himself. Ii isn’t the Christian's business to 
drop a work because it is hard or baffling. One of 
the most interesting things in organized work is the 
difficulty of getting some people interested in it. 





In-former days we had a morning session of the school, 
in which was taught the Bible, and church hymns, cate- 
chism, and the memorizing of these, models being used. 
This cannot be done in the afternoon with the present ex. 
ercises. 

_ Why not? The probability is that in most schools 
the time that is wasted by the school in getting to 
order, and in having a loosely-connected program, 
could be devoted to the memorizing of Scripture, and 

_ would be enough time for that purpose to accomplish 
all that ought to be accomplished in any school. The 
thing that cannot be done ought to be done, if it is 
such a good thing as this. Ai little book like Smith's 
‘« Supplemental Bible Question Course’’ (The Sunday 
School Times Company; 50 cents) will show any 
superintendent what can ‘be done in this field. 





In a graded school should a teacher specialize or advance 
with lier class ? 

According to the complete plan of grading, a 
teacher should specialize and stay in her grade; 
according to a great many who believe more or less 
in grading a school, a teacher should advance with her 
class. There is no question about the consistent 
thing to dc, if a school is consistently graded. In 
that case, the teacher ought to stay in her grade, and 
perfect herself to deal with a particular grade of 
pupils. 





How can you best interest the teachers of the main school 
in the subject of missions? 

By encouraging them to emphasize in their classes 
the missionary aspects of the lesson, and by get- 
ting each one of the teachers to read George H. 
Trull’s little book, ‘* Missionary Methods for Sunday- 
school Workers,’’ which you can get from The Sunday 
School Times Company (50 cents), or from your book 
dealer ; by: appointing a missionary committee who will 
prepare missionary programs about once a month, in 
which various classes or members of the school will 
take part. Mr. Trull gives some of these programs 
in his book. By keeping the thought of the school 
away from itself as much as possible, and talking con- 
stantly from the platform about what our school can 
do in reaching out to help others. There is a good 
deal of selfishness in our school life, if we do not keep 
the vision opening out beyond the confines of our little 
personal interests. 





Is it a good plan to use fifteen minutes each Sunday for 
teaching the school new hymns ? 

No, it is not. A school cannot profitably learn in 
the course of a year as many new hymns as could be 
taught by using fifteen minutes each. Sunday. Such 
a process becomes very monotonous. One of the 
most expert superintendents in this country has said 
that the only regular thing that he has in his school 
is variety. Think that over. 
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A’ ‘Real Question Box Meeting» 


In Which Some of Your Problems Occur to Others 





The give and take of a question-box meeting brings 
to light the real problems of Sunday-school work 
asno other method can do. These questions are 
selected from a large number asked by the audience 
in meetings conducted by Mr. Howard, and the 
answers are published as then given, dictated soon 
after for the purpose of including them in such a 
selection as this. If questions and answers alike 
stir you to further questioning, The Sunday 
School Times makes ample provision, as follows, 
for answers by specialists in various departments 
who will welcome your queries, if you will send 
them to the Times office: 


Mr. W. C. Pearce, The Adult Bible Class. 

Mr. Patterson Du Bois, Parents’ Problems. 

Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, The Home Department. 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Temperance Questions, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, A Man’s Questions. 


Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, For the Younger 
By ss 


Marion Lawrance, General Sunday - school 
**praliious. 


Mr. Henry W. Frost, Questions about Prayer. 








What shall be done with two boys in a class of eight who 
persist in their disobedience, and will not read the lesson? 
Let the teacher take a good look in the mirror, and 
find out first what is the matter with the teacher. The 


diagnosis of the bad boy is generally wide of the mark 


if it is focused only on the boy himself. The teacher 
who asks this question has the secret of the cure in the 
word ‘‘with,’’ which is so wisely used in the question. 


_ What shall be done with, is a great deal better than 


what shall be done fo. ._Have you ever done anything 
with those boys? Have you played games with them ? 
Have you lived with them in their personal interests ? 
Have: you explained to them just exactly what you 
would like to have them do when you ask them to 
read the lesson ; or why you want them to read it ; or 
how they could read it in a way that would not be 
mere routine? Are you sure that the two difficult 
boys know of your real love for them, and that you 
are in sympathy with the hard times they have, and 
with the temptations that come to them? A boy does 
not persist in disobedience when love gets into him as 
far as his heart. He will obey anybody whom he 
wants to obey, and the only way to make him want to 
obey is to give him mighty good reasons for loving 
you with all his heart. 





Which is better for the teacher to use,—the Bible or 
a lesson-help in the class while teaching ? 

Which is better for a strong man or woman to 
use in a brisk walk one of these bright winter days, — 
the muscles that God has given, or crutches? The 
teacher ought not to need, or seem to need, the lesson- 
help when she is teaching the lesson. She herself is 
the lesson-help then for the benefit of the scholars, 
and it is a weakness to lean on an unnecessary crutch 
at such a time. 





Would a salaried superintendent be more effective than 
the present system of volunteers? Would you carry the 
same idea into the higher teaching force ? 

A salary does not make a superintendent any more 
effective. Some men will do less for pay than others 
will do for nothing. If, however, you can get a real 
superintendent who is more interested in the school 
than he is in his salary, and who will give his whole 
time to the work while the church supports him, as it 
would a pastor, you may be the gainer if you have 
the right man. This is not by any means so clear as 
to the teaching force. You remember that the early 
Sunday-schools did pay their teachers, but it might 
be a very undesirable thing to go back to those primi- 
tive days in these times, when men and women whom 
you could not hire at any price are freely giving their 
time and energy to the work of teaching in the Sun- 
day-school. 

Is it not better to give up, if not trained as a teacher ? 

It is better for a teacher to go on and become 
trained asa teacher. Giving up has very little at- 
traction for a Christian man or woman who has been 
called of God to do a.specific work, 








What would you do with irregular teachers ? 

Either persuade them to be regular, or replace them 
with these who will be regular. An irregular teacher 
is a. impossibility. No one can properly conduct a 
Sunday-school class without regularity of attendance. 





How can questions be asked to secure answers from 
scholars ? 

First, by asking questions that can be answered. 
If you ask a group of scholars, ‘‘ Who was Paul ?'’ 
or, ‘*Who was John?’’ they have no clear idea of 
what the answer to your question is, because of the 
form in which the question is asked. If you want to 
find out whether they know about Paul’s Roman 
citizenship, it isn’t enough to ask, ‘‘ Who was Paul?"’ 
Some one might gwess that you meant a Romar 
citizen ; but it would be better to ask, ‘‘Of what 
great nation was Paul a citizen?’’ The laggard way 
in which scholars answer questions at times is almost 
always due to the teacher's lack of preparation and 
care in asking the question, and often in the teacher's 
mistake in asking questions that are too hard, 





Does the boy attend Sunday-school by reason of his own 
choice? If not, why not ? 

When you were a boy did you go to Sunday-school 
just because you wanted to, or because somebody 
encouraged you in the habit? The boy of ‘to-day 
isn’t any different from you in your day. You know 
you never were as much interested in the Sunday- 
school as you think your boy ought to be, and you 
know why. It did not have the same pull on your 
heart-strings that the birds and the flowers and the 
river and the swimming-hole and the flat-boat down 
by the bridge used to have, It needn't trouble you 
to-day if a normal, red-blooded boy needs to be en- 
couraged to go to Sunday-school. If you will give 
him a good time when he gets to the Sunday-school, 
—a time that will interest him,—if you are wise 
enough to shape the school policy for the benefit of 
the scholar rather than according to the whims of a 
few of the teachers who have forgotten their boyhood 
and girlhood, you will make the boy want to come a 
great deal more than you ever wanted to yourself. 
Let me ask you this question : ‘‘ How long is it since 
you, as a grown man, had to be encouraged by some 
one whom you love to make a right choice instead of 
a wrong one? You and I sometimes go to church or 
Sunday-school from a sheer sense of duty, which is 
not likely to be developed very highly in a growing 
boy. You and I would go much more gladly if our 
interests and our desire for active service were met 
more fully when we do go. So will the boy. 

What would you advise, to teach superintendents the 
value of business courtesy in replying to letters sent to 
them for the purpose of helping them in their work ? 

I would not advise any attempt on your part to 
teach a superintendent courtesy. His grandfather 
ought to have begun that work, or his great-grand- 
father. It isn’t the business of a Sunday-school 
Association officer to train a superintendenj in the 
simple fundamentals of social life. It is the officer's 
business to send the letter, and keep on sending it, 
and to do it every time just as sweetly and as earn- 
estly as he knows how. By and by the discourteous 
superintendent will have a desire to be a little more 
courteous because of the continued courtesy of the 
the Association officer. ‘The poorest way to bring a 
churl to his senses is to become like him. The 
surest way to help him is to say nothing about his 
churlishness, but to be a gentleman yourself in al 
your dealings. 








Should a teacher who is unable, on account of physioal 
strength and time, to take up a teacher-training course, 
give up her work as a teacher ? 

No. She had better keep at work as a teacher unless 
she is so ineffective as a teacher that it is her clear duty 
to get the training that a class can give before she 
goes any farther with the work. Even if she can't 
join a.teacher-training class, she can get any amount 
of help from good books on the child, on the Bible, 
and on methods of teaching, and those books can be 
read with very little expenditure of time, and an enor- 
mous gain in knowledge and skill 















The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


It is the purpose of this article to furnish a general 

lesson-preparation for teachers of all pupils over 

twelve years of age, while the more detailed class 

work and questions here presented are primari 

for the Adult Bible Class. Distinctive class wor 

for girls’ and boys’ classes is offered elsewhere in 
these pages. 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever read how General Wolfe was enabled 
to scale the heights of Abraham and take Que- 
bec? This was one of the most important 

battles onthe North American continent. It was the 


capture of Quebec that gave North America the 
character of Protestant England instead of Catholic 
France. It hung onachain of what might seem acci- 


dents. 

Wolfe's barges filled with soldiers were moving up 
and down the river with the tide each day. The 
French general followed to keep them from we. 
On this particular night, French deserters told Wol 
that the French were expecting to float provision 
boats down to the city. Then Bougainville, the 
French general, countermanded the order. The 
sentries on the heights were told of the order, but not 
of the countermand, so were expecting to see boats 
float by that night. The commander of the company 
keeping guard at the heights had permitted most of 
his men, Canadians, to go home and work at their har- 
vesting on condition, it is said, that they should after- 
ward work in a neighboring field of hisown. Also, the 
commander, feeling sure nothing would happen, went 
to bed, and his weary soldiers, seeing the boats float 
by in the darkness, did not follow them. And lastly, 
when the first group of twenty-four soldiers met the 
first sentry and were challenged in French, one of the 
officers, a Scotchman, answered in such excellent 
French as to put the sentry off his guard, who, think- 
ing these were the men from the provision boats, let 
them pass without asking the password. So the 
English army gained the heights and won Quebec 
an ave to English civilization the whole North 
Americancontinent. Onsucha slender thread hangs 
destiny ; but it is not a weak thread, for the will of 
God comes to pass in the face of all odds. Blood- 
thirsty, relentless Herod thought that there was no 
difficulty in trapping and destroying a baby pre- 
tender to his throne; but he was foiled, after all. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 

To prepare for this lesson the teacher should by all 
means if possible secure considerable information 
about the personal history of Herod (Professor Riddle, 
paragraph 4). Edersheim’s Life of Christ or a Bible 
dictionary will help greatly. Picture the distress of 
Jerusalem under such a man. Prepare a clear state- 
ment of who the magi were (this article below, and 
Professor Riddle’s second paragraph; Dr. Mackie’s 
two paragraphs; and outside reading if possible). 
Show why God would lead these Gentile scholars 
(see Professor Clow, paragraphs 2, 3, also Lesson 
Summary). Indicate the probable age of Jesus at 
this time. Consider the probable nature of the Star 
(Professor Riddle’s thi Ressareeh and note on v. 
9). For the nature of Oriental worship, and the 
meaning of the gifts, Professor Clow’s fifth para- 

raph; Professor Riddle on v. 1r. This is one of 
the lessons that will necessarily be treated quite 
differently according to the age of the scholars and 
the reference facilities of the teacher. Should the 
teacher have access to Plato’s Pheedo with ite descrip- 
tion of the death of Socrates, this might be very well 
used to show the goodness of men who are heathen 
(Rom, 2 : 11-16). Avoid too much discussion of the 
nature of the star. The main fact is that the magi 
were guided by God. So much has been written 
about this story of the magi that, while beautiful, is 
yet ae imagination, that more than usual care 
should be taken to point out the simple statements 
of Matthew. It should be shown beyond a doubt 
that Joseph and Mary were at this time in a house, 
and not in a stable—as too many artists have indi- 
cated in their pictures. 


Fhe Class in Session 


When these Gospels were written, Christianity had 
already spread far beyond Judea among the heathen 
of Asia and was known in Rome itself. Even the 
disciples could scarcely understand this at first, that 
Christ's mission was to all the world. Matthew's 
Gospel was evidently meant especially for Jewish 
readers. He takes pains to show very frequently 
that Jesus and his acts were the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament (Professor Riddle, 
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LESSON 5. FEBRUARY 4. THE WISE-MEN LED BY THE STAR 


Matthew 2. Commit verses I, 2 


Golden Text: Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is none else.—Isa. 45 : 22 


1 Now when json was born in Bethlehem ef Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, ' Wise-men from the east 
came to Jerusalem, saying, 2 * Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? for we saw his star iff the east, and are come to 
8 worship him. 3 And when Herod the king heard it, he was 
troubled, and erusalem with him. 4 And gathering to- 
gether all the chief priests and scribes of the people, he in- 
quired of them where the Christ should be born. 5 And they 
said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judzea: for thus it is written 
through the prophet, 
6 *And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 

Art in no wise least among the princes of Judah : 

For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 

Who shall be oe apr of my people Israel. 
7 Then Herod privily called the }.Wise-men, and learned of 
them conete. eet time the star appeared. 8 And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, and said, ‘Go and search out exactly con- 
cerning the young child ; and when ye have found Aim, brin 
me word, that I may also come and *worship him. 9g An 
they, having heard the king, went their way ; and lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young, child was. 10 And when they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 11 And 
they came into the house and saw the young child with Mary 
his mother ; and they fell down and worshipped him; and 
opening their treasures they offered unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, 12 And being warned of God in 4 
dream that'they should not return to Herod, they departe 
into their own country another way. 

1 Gr. Magi. 
Where is the King of the Jews that is born? *% The Greek word de- 
notes an act of reverence whether paid to a creature (sce ch. 4. 9; 18. 
26), or to the Creator (see ch. 4. 10). * Mic: v.2. Or, the time of 
the star that appeared 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 


Verse 1.—Who were these Wise-men? (Pilot, 4; Clow, 
2; Riddle, 2.) 

Verse. 2.—Why should they have been expecting a 
** King of the Jews,’’ and what did they mean by this ref- 


erence to ‘‘his star in the east’’? (Clow, 2; Riddle, 3: 


Mackie, 2.) 

Verse:3.—Why were the people troubled at the question 
of the Wise-men? - (Riddle. ) 

Verse 5.— What prophet was here referred to? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.— What is the meaning of the expression ‘that 
it might be fulfilled’?? What prophet was referred to? 
(Riddle, 7.) 

Verse 18.— Where is this reference to Jeremiah’s writing ? 
Where was Ramah? (Riddle.) 








ninth paragraph). How very natural, therefore, 
that he should show that the Gentiles were among 
the first to worship Jesus (Professor Clow’s first 
paragraph). We who enjoy confidence and peace in 
our religion can scarce appreciate how all the world 
was longing for a saviour (read Professor Clow’s sec- 
ond paragraph). ‘* The Magi were heathen and su- 
perstitious, They constituted amongst the Persians 
and the Medes, of whom they formed one of six tribes, 
a distinguished priestly caste, and occupied them- 
selves principally with the knowledge of the secrets 
of nature, astrology, and medicine.” Their science 
was of course crude, and their star-gazing usually a de- 
lusion. But they were honest seekers fortruth. God 
helps such men everywhere. He helps honest seekers 
always by leading them to Jesus. The Incarnation of 
God in that child was the truth about God’s love for 
men that they were seeking (read Professor Clow’s 
third paragraph). 

Herod was troubled. Bad men must always be on 
the lookout (Mr. Ridgway, 3; and Professor Riddle 
on v. 3). He proceeded craftily, but his scheme was 
pretty clumsy. He despised the Jewish assembly of 
scholars, as his conduct had shown, but he will use 
them just the same if they can help him. They an- 
swer him: from Micahs5:2. How singular that they 
should know so much about the coming Messiah and 
yet not recognize him when he comes! Herod then 
plays the friend, and tries to find out how long since 
the magi first saw the star telling of this child’s birth. 
They evidently told him they had first seen it at least 
a year before, for he gave orders to kill all the male 
children under two years of age in Bethlehem (Pro- 
fessor Riddle on v. 16). 

We can scarce tell whether verse 9 records the 
natural or supernatural (Professor Riddle’s third para- 
graph and note onv.9). It is quite certain that they 
were sure they were being guided by God. This 
certainty always produces joy (Professor Clow’s fourth 
paragraph). Joseph and Mary had evidently moved 
from the inn and were in a house.. Great men often 
come from insignificant places (read Mr. Ridgway’s 
fourth paragraph). These men were men of real 





Compare Esther 1.13; Dan. 2. 12; Acts 13. 6,8. 2%Or, 
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faith, for they did not despise the King of the Jews 
because he was an infant or inasmall town and amid 
humble surroundings (read Mr. Ridgway’s last para- 
graph). Their worship doubtless consisted in pros- 
trating themselves and in the formal presentation of 
the gifts ordinarily brought to royalty. Thegifts hada 
meaning (Professor Clow’s fifth paragraph). It is not 
unreasonable to fancy that this gold did help to defray 
the cost of the trip to Egypt. 

The Wise-men continue their obedience to God in 
returning to their eastern home without returning to 
Herod, ow strange it is that the first persons to 
worship Jesus were Gentiles, and that, aside from 
Simeon and Anna, the first learned persons to 
know him as the Messiah were not the teachers 
of Israel but eastern scholars! But it is not strange, 
for we know that those that ask, seek, and knock are 
answered. God will help any man, anywhere, who 
honestly seeks him, and this accounts for much of 
the beauty and truth of the heathen religious writings. 
“ He -_ not left himself without a witness ” (Rom. 
2: 11-16). 


A Lesson Summary 


We never 72 have realized how big and how deep 
is the love of God. All men are made in his image; 
all are hischildren, Some may be more fortunate than 
others. The magi were students of a false and erro- 
neous knowledge; their method of reading things in 
the stars was only a sort of refined superstition; yet 
at heart they were honest seekers after truth. In 
God’s eyes their honesty, their willingness to be led, 
and their obedience, far, far outweighed their lack of 
knowledge. The group of scholars in Jerusalem 
knew the prophets, but were prejudiced, witful, and 
disobedient, and their correct knowledge ¢ould not 
save them. These two groups of men are typical. 
Correct knowledge is not salvation, but open-minded- 
ness, willingness to follow God’s leading, and ready 
obedience, will to-day do what it did for the magi,— 
lead us to the Christ of God. These admirable quali- 
ties are not matters of disposition only, but are far 


‘more the effect of will and a conscience not deadened 


by sin. God is not mocked. He knows his own, 
and is always at their side, and always leads them 
with the star of his love. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Why cannot men find the truth about God apart from 
Jesus Christ ? 

2. Pick out some insignificant towns that have produced 
great men. 

3. Select the good points in the conduct of the Magi. 

4. Why did not the Jewish leaders recognize Jesus as 
the Messiah ? 

5. Why should our gifts accompany our worship ? 

6. Can we be certain that God is leading us? 


Other Teaching Points 


- The birth of Jesus means as much to China and Africa 
as to the United States and England. 

When men are honest in their desire to know the truth 
God shows them his Son, That is all men need to know. 

Jesus was sent to be both a governor and a shepherd, to 
rule and to cherish, to exercise power in love, 

The Magi’s science was wrong, but their hearts were 
right, If you make a start in the right direction, no matter 
how clumsy or ignorant, God will lead you right if you will 
let him. He can’t lead men who are standing still, You 
can’t steer a boat till she has some headway, 

Those who stand by God’s word rather than the com- 
mands of men like Herod, wicked and powerful, will 
come out better in the long run. It is all right to respect 
power, but be sure you respect the right power. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson (Luke 2 : 40-52) 


From the time he was an infant until he was a 
mature man thirty years old we know nothing of 
Jesus beyond one thing that happened when he was 
just emerging from childhood. About the age of 
twelve a boy’s mind generally takes a turn toward 
maturity that shows the bent of his nature. Luke 
tells us of an experience of Jesus at twelve years of 
age that indicates the dawning of his manhood. 


1. Why is it likely that Jesus was strong physically ? 

2. What is the wisdom that he had ? 

3. Describe the customs of the Passover at this time. 

4. What was the special reason why Jesus was taken 
to Jerusalem this year? 

5. Can you imagine the sort of questions that Jesus was 
asking the teachers ? 

gt did Jesus mean by his answer to his parents ? 
(v. 69.) 

7. What would you say that Jesus’ obedience to his 
parents indicated as to his character ? 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 4 (Matt. 2) 


The Wise-Men and the Star 
By the Rev. Professor W: M. Clow, B.D. . 


O READ this record aright, set on a page gleam- 
ing with heavenly visitants and yet shadowed 
by pain and death and tears, we need to sieze 

and hold its writer's purpose. He istelling the story, 
not merely of the wondrous Messiah of the Jews, but 
of the King and Shepherd of all mankind. He de- 
sires, therefore, to show that the world far beyond 
the confines of Israel came to kneel at Christ’s cradle. 
The homage of these Wise-men was the prophecy of 
that day in the distant future when all nations would 
bow down before him. Matthew details the strangely 
blended incidents with the passion of a great joy and 
the pathos of a heavy grief. He is uplifted at the 
thought that God, who made. the morning stars to 
sing + 3 sent forth this star to guide the Wise- 
men’s feet, There is music on his lips as he sees 
this and that strange prophecy shine clearly out with 
new meaning. There is an undertone of assured 
faith in God as he marks how all the craft and cruelty 
of men are baffied.. Legend has been busy with this 
story and overlaid it with curious and unmeaning 
details. Art has taken up these fancies, and they 
look out upon us through many a great painting. 
But Matthew's recerd, grave, reverent, jubilant, 
adoring, is perfect, without the glosses and sensuous 
phantasies of vagrant minds. For his purpose is to 
describe the advent of the world’s Redeemer, 

We learn, to begin with, ‘hat the world was wist- 
ful for the coming of its King, when Christ was 
born in Bethlehem. We know from Luke’s Gospel 
how many in Israel were waiting for its consolation, 
We know from the whole New Testament that the 
Western world, was needing a Saviour from its dead 
worships and dark corruption. Here we are told of 
the distant East sending its wisest and best to ask, 
‘* Where is he thatis born King of the Jews?” These 
Magi were the truth-seekers of their race. ‘They 
looked up into the heavens, not in idle curiosity, but 
to read foam as the hieroglyphic scriptures of God. 
They had heard the confident word of Jewish exiles 
in Assyria and in Babylon that their King would yet 
come. Suddenly the strange new star appeared. 
As it moved before them and sank, night by night, 
in the Western sky, they followed it, and they found 
it the messenger of God. 

The world is still wistful for the coming of its King. 
The thinkers of gur day are on their high towers, 
as eager as the Magi were, to find the problems of 
life and duty made clear. The social unrest of our 
time, the cry for nobler manners, purer laws, a bet- 


ter life in the home, a higher ideal in the state, are . 


only the marks of this same wistfulness. The hea- 
then nations are being stirred by a new turmoil. 
Even the men and women who seem engrossed in 
the cark and care of a gross and selfish life awake 
ever and dgain to know themselves wistful for the 
coming of the King. 

We learn, again, ‘hat God never leaves any who 
seek him without a sign. To the Wise-men God 
sent his star, tor they had eyes to see that sign in 
the heavens. God is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy, and always sends the sign which humble 
hearts can understand. To that same generation of 
Jewish people he was sending his prophets, and he 
was sending his Son, with arresting and significant 
miracle, unforgettable word, an almost incredible 
cross, and the shining glory of the resurrection. All 
who had eyes to see and ears to hear were led, like 
these Wise-men, to the Redeemer. God is still send- 
ing his signs to those who watch for them and are 
willing to take heed to them. They come to us in 
the strange events of our lives, in the shutting up of 
our paths, in new personalities who rise upon our 
horizon, in voices of warning and appeal. ho does 
not know how often his steps have been ordered by 
some sign which was of the Lord? Who does not 
know of some unexpected providential barrier which 
was God's sign to block his way? One young man 
resolves to give himself to service in the foreign field. 
He goes home to find a widowed mother in a new 
loneliness, ‘The door is shut. Another has long de- 
sired to be set free to the service to which his heart 
prompts. The call comes, and suddenly in a night 
the hindrance is removed. All who will watch shall 
see God’s star rise in God’s own time, and as they 
foliow the star they will find themselves at the feet 
of the King. 

We learn, again, the gifts which the world should 
lay at the foot of Christ. ‘They presented unto 
him gifts; gold and frankincense and myrrh.” 
These were not chosen in heedlessness. Each of 
them had its own significance, and all three sum up 
what Christ desires to receive from the world. Gold 
is the symbol of a loyal obedience. The tribute of a 
subject-country is always paid in gold. The first 
thing that Christ required from those who would pay 
him homage is that they keep his words and do his 
will, Frankincense, that spicy gum which men 
burned in the censer until its smoke arose and floated 
through the place of prayer and the house was filled 
with its odor, is the symbol of worship. An earthly 
king may be content with the gift of gold, but Christ 
craves for more. There are lives which manifest an 
austere and stoic morality, whose uprightness no man 
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can impeach. But there is no devotion, no worship, 
no offering up.of the inner soul, in a joyous commu- 


inion with the Lord. },Myfth is't ee of sorrow, 
ree 


and this is the strangest gift of the three. It tells us 
Christ does not wish only our obedience and our wor- 


ship, but that he cravés to receive our sorrow. “To ° 


this day there is no place to which men can bring 
their sorrow but to the feet of Christ. Others may 


_take our obedience. The world’s masters are hot for 


it. Others are eager for our worship. The great 
ones of the éarth almost demandit, But there is one 
only who’ has borne otit griefs and carried our sor- 
rows, he is King Jesus. 

We learn, again, that the craft and violence of 
man cannot defeat. the purpose of God. ‘This story 
of Herod, cunning, scheming, dissembling his mur- 
derous hate under a pretense of worship, sendin 
forth his ruffian soldiery, when he finds himse 
balked, to fill the streets of Bethlehem with the blood 
of little children, and to make its desolate Rachels 
mourn, is the most awful horror in the New Testa- 
ment. We wonder that it was permitted. But the 
world was not then, and is not yet, wholly God’s 
world. So long as there is one evil will in it, such 
deeds are to be expected. When one evil will has 
gathered to itself an almost imperial force and power, 
then and to this day we see death and anguish and 
tears. The world’s progress is marked by these 
awful outbreaks of the malice of the Evil One. The 
overcoming of the evil is costly. Little children are 
relieved from crushing tyranny only through. strife 
andthrough pain, The scenes around the Redeemer’s 
cradle are repeated in every step of his way. Yet 
the purpose of God is never baffled. It marches on 
through all the centuries to a splendid consummation. 
He will safeguard his own cause, even as he kept the 
infant Redeemer in the midst of all his foes. The 
time will come when he shall put all his enemies, 
the craft and the violence of ‘men, the sin and the 
wrong-doing of the world, and the Evil One himself, 
under his feet. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE visit of the Wise-men probably occurred im- 
mediately after the presentation in the temple, 
in-the early part of February, B.C. 4. 

The Wise-men.—The Greek name ‘ Magi” sug- 

ests that they belonged to the priestly caste in 
ersia, and were astrologers of the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion. But many hold that they came from Arabia. 
Tradition makes them three in number (‘* Three 
kings,” named Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar), 
probably from the three gifts (v. 11). 

The Star in the East.—Two principal views: 1. A 
remarkable conjunction of planets. 2. A _ super- 
natural phenomenon, 

1. There was a remarkable conjunction of planets 
in 747, year of Rome, which would attract notice 
from astrologers. But this is too early for the visit 
to Bethlehem, though it might correspond with the 
first appearance of the ‘‘star” (comp. v. 16). 

2. The narrative of Matthew throughout suggests 
a supernatural guidance, and it is difficult to har- 
monize the statements of verses 9, 10 with the other 
theory. Volumes have been written on the subject. 

Herod the King.—An Idumzan, made king by the 
Romans. Cruel, the murderer of some of his many 
wives and children. The slaughter at Bethlehem, 
though not noticed elsewhere, quite accords with his 
character. He died in April, B.C. 4. Archelaus 
(v. 22) was the son of Malthace, the fourth wife 
of Herod, who was the mother of Herod Antipas 
also (the murderer of John the Baptist): Archelaus 
was not confirmed as king by the Emperor Augustus, 
but ruled as ethnarch over Voten. 

Bethlehem.—A small place in Judza, five miles 
southwest of Jerusalem. 

Nazareth.— Now called en-NAsirah, sixty-six miles 
north of Jerusalem, in Galilee. 

The Old Testament Citations.— As this Gospel was 

rimarily for Jewish Christians, it cites the Old 

estament very frequently, and usually to show how 
the predictions were fulfilled. The evangelist as- 
sumes that the Old Testament is, directly or in- 
directly, Messianic, and that the fulfilments in the 
New Testament facts were part of the design of 
God, who spoke ‘‘ through the prophet.” Hence the 
phrase ‘‘ that it might be fulfilled.” 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 2.—Born King of the Jews: Preferable to 
the marginal rendering.—Saw-: Not ‘‘ have seen,” — 
In the east: Probably implying that they were ‘in 
the east” when ‘they saw the star.— Worship: See 
marginal note. Full religious worship may not be 
meant here. 

Verse 3.—All Jerusalem with him: From fear of 
Herod. 

Verse 4.—Z7he Christ: The Messiah. The article 
is to be rendered, 

Verse 6.—Bethlehem, land of Judah: Freely cited 
from Micah 5 : 2.—Be shepherd ; To rule and to feed. 
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It is not certain whether the sage was cited to 

Herod, or added by the evangelist. 

1 Verse 9.—7hé star, which they saw in .the east: 

Recognized as the same. The astronomical theory 

must hold this as a recurrence of the planetary con- 

junction, which is difficult to prove,—Stood over: 
his, too, is scarcely in accord with the astronomical 


’ theory. 


Verse 11.—Goldand frankincense and myrrh: All 
costly gifts ; the second, a bitter, resinous gum, often 
used in worship, There are various symbolic ex- 
planations of the significance of these gifts. 

Verse 13.—/uto Egypt: A safe refuge, This 
flight is not mentioned elsewhere. 

erse 15:—Ont of Eeyet: From Hosea 11 : 1, 
The prophecy refers to Israel, and here is applied 
tygioniy to the Messiah. ; 

erse 16.— 7wo years old and under; No definite 
inference as to the time the star first appeared can 
be derived from this statement. As the number of 
children probably did not exceed twenty, no mention 
is made of this cruelty by Josephus. 

Verse 18.—A voice was heard in Ramah; From 
pone 31:15. The historical reference is to the 
eading. of the captive Israelites to Babylon. Here 
it is applied to the distress at Bethlehem. ‘‘ Ramah” 
was probably near that village. 

Verse 23.—He should be calleda Nazarene: There 
is no Old Testament exactly answering to this But 
Isaiah 11 : 1, in the Hebrew, uses a term (nefzer, 
‘*branch”) which has a correspondence with ‘‘ Naza- 
rene.” 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


** Come."°— Wise-men from the East came (v. 1). 
That trip was a big job. Toil and suffering. But 
you can come with a word. Christ is still the great 
center of attraction. ‘'Come,” calls the Brandywine 
to the springs. .‘‘ Come” calls the ocean to old Bran- 


dywine. ‘‘Come,” says the big magnet on the steel-. 


yard crane to the pig iron. ‘'Come,” says Heaven 
to all the sons of. men (Rev. 22: 17; Matt. 11 : 28). 
The wise come. ‘* He knows a good thing when he 
sees it,” is said of a wise one. Note this: the first 
men that came to Christ were farmers. After them 
came the sages, From that day to this Heaven has 
been close to.land and libraries. Shakespeares, Mil- 
tons, Addisons, Tennysons, Whittiers, Ruskins, Miil- 
lers have dreamed and written by the light of that 
star. Our real wise men are those-who with eye on 
the star plod up hill and down dale toward ‘the 
place where the young child lay.”” Asold Jim Burton 
says, ‘‘ Yes, we know where we’re a goin’ to, but we 
got to bile pig iron to pay the freight.” 

A Star Performer.— We saw his star (vy. 2). We 
know one great thing about this star. It was dif- 
ferent from all other stars to these Wise-men. To 
these Wise-men—for the common herd which goes 
with head down never sees stars. How many of the 
crowd pouring up and down First Avenue every night 
as the turns change at six, ever see the glorious sun- 
sets spread out over Chequered Bridge? How many 
see the golden twinklers that later laugh down at us 
from the great dome that arches the valley? (Psa. 
8: 3, 4.) And how many see the Christ-stars all 
about, and follow them? I said to Harry Fuller, 
‘‘ What made a careless fellow like you a Christian?” 
Said he, ‘‘I spotted some of the Christians who were 
the real stuff, and followed them to Christ.” Are 

ou such a Bethlehem star? Or would a fellow like 

arry wind upin ‘‘alittlegame,’’ or among the ‘‘ high 
kickers,” or ‘‘here’s lookin’ at you” ? e speak of 
‘‘a star performer.” Be one. A Bethlehem star 
performer (Dan. 12:3). If you don’t find this ref- 
erence you won’t understand this paragraph. The 
references are the best part of this column. 


Royalty.— Herod the king ... was troubled (v. 3). 
Christ does not always bring joy. Depends upon 
who is king. ‘If I was just.a king once, [ tell you, 
nothing would ever trouble me.” Wouldn't it, George ? 
I can tell you of a good man who wrote one of the 
best books in my library and gave me three hundred 
copies of it to give away,—a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. Yet he died of worry and trouble about 
finances, and left an estate of $2,000,000. ‘' Kings” 
are drepping into early graves every day. An old 
tough gutter-villain lives on callous in his poverty. 
The kingly villain, mellowed by the position his 
riches give him, is easily caught, worried, and killed 
by his majesty the Devil (John 8 : 44). Men are 
struggling for the ‘‘kingships’”’ because they think 
that over that hill is a valley from which all troubles 
are shut out. There is only one kingdom that bars 
trouble. The Kingdom of Lovingservice, with Good- 
ness and Mercy the Ferdinand and Isabella on the 
throne. And the royal palace, the House of the Lord. 


Town Makers.— And thou Bethlehem (v. 6). How 
big is Goosetown where you live? For nearly two 
thousand years little Bethlehem has been one of the 
biggest towns in the world. Micah 5 : 2 adds seven 
hundred years and Ruth 1: 1 some six hundred more. 
You can’t tell how big a place is the first time you 
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see it. Nora man either. God sees possi- 
bilities. Some of you fellows may make 
Coatesville the biggest town on the map of 
Pennsylvania. Nobody ever heard of North- 
field until D,. L. Moody stirred the world, 
The world will know Coatesville when you 
hook up with Heaven and do thirgs. ‘The 
Jerusalem priests knew the scheme respect- 
ing Christ, but they missed him, You read 
and read the patent medicine ad., but if you 
don’t know you have any disease you don’t 
read it, But if your hair is leaving you, the 
ad. is devoured and you send for the eleciric 
brush. ‘lhe Wise-men knew because Heaven 
had revealed it to those who lived as close as 
they knew how to Heaven. The priests 
didn’t. God gives revelations to those who 
walk with him. 


The Kingly Stuff.— 7%ey fell down and 
worshipped him (v. 11). Did the Wise-men 
expect to find a grown-up or a baby? ‘Thev 
brought gifts for a King and gave them toa 
child, They worshiped just the same. Some 
men who come to Jesus expect to find him 
on a throne, but they find him in the nursery 
(Matt. 18:5). Worship just the same. 
Give him what you have, the best you have, 
your kingly stuff. Jesus always grows for 
all wise men. You find him a baby to-day, 
but to-morrow he’s your king ordering your 
life. ‘The heart that longs for heaven will be 
led to heaven’s King. ‘lhe man who thinks 
success, compels it. Antiques, and they 
come his way. Insects, and théy line his 
path. Old coins, and they are among his 
change. Lesson illustrations, and friends 
give them. Good deeds, and opportunities 
multiply. Christ, and He stands at the door 
and knocks. Heaven, and heaven is here. 
As a man thinketh, 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ISE-MEN from the East {v. 1). At 
the beginning of our era the West 
was still In a state of warfare and 

barbarism, and the East, with special refer- 
ence to Persia and India, was the land of 








réligious mysteries and secret science. ‘To- 
day, however, as the result of gifts received | 
from itself, the East is turning its great heart 
of faith toward the West as the shrine of 
civilization where modern democracy con- | 
veris duties into rights, and solves all the 
problems of human life. 

We saw his star (ve 2). In the East | 
natural phenomena of an unusual character 
are still connected with human destiny. A 
few years ago the writer was traveling on 
the Lebanon in a public carriage along with 
five or six Syrians when the comet rose cut 
of the afterglow, and sent up its long white, 
curving tail among the evening stars. My 

- companions fell to discussing the purpose of 

its weird appearance, and finally asked the 
opinion of the driver. His instant reply 
was, ‘*The Lord never sends a thing like 
that without a reason: it means that we are 
to have either plague, or famire, or a wat 
with Greece,’’ 


“i 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. ‘The first quarter's lessons 
eall for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 
ro12. ‘lhe forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and ror1z stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for ror2 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 10gr Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HE Bed’ween whom a traveler meets 
in lonely southern districts of Palestine | 
give one a vivid idea of the way the 

Wise-men probably looked while on their 
journey. You can see for yourself some 
such picturesque Oriental pilgrims by using | 
a stereograph made in old Edom, several | 
miles south of the Dead Sea. If the Wise- | 
men camé from Arabia or from Persia, as 
many scholars believe, they probably ap- 
proached Jerusalem through that southern 
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district, following an ancient caravan trail 
whose route is still fairly well known, It is 
to-day a very difficult route. Much of the 
country is now hopelessly barren ; forage is 
scanty or not to be found atall. Robbers 
infest the country. But nineteen hundred 
years ago climatic conditions were different. 
More rain fell. There were more chances 
to find drinking-water, more possibilities of 
buying food. Caravans often came and 
went over roads now abandoned. 

‘The Arabs whom you see now are well- 
built, dark-eyed men with swarthy com- 
plexions, wearing long, loose robes of 
coarse homespun stuff, and mounted on 
camels, Except for the modern rifles which 
they carry, they might be men of nineteen 
centuries ago. Such valuables as they have 
are stowed carefully away in secret folds of 
their baggy garments, just as the older trav- 
elers bore their treasures for gifts. ‘lhe 
very headgear that you see—a big piece of 
cotton cloth, shielding sag ome and neck as 
well as the crown of the head, and held in 
place by a snugly twisted band, is almost 
the same as what those other travelers wore 
as a protection from the sun. Day after day 
their camels, just like these, plodded on and 
on. Night after night, when they camped 
and rested, how eagerly they must have 
watched this same Syrian sky for a sight of 
the star that was their guide ! 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Oriental 
travelers with camels in the Arab desert; ’”’ 
outlook north toward the Dead Sea.’’) 


* 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


When There’s Discord Below. — Look 
unto me (Golden Text). ‘* It’s a splendid 
room,’’ said the young woman who had just 
rented it. ‘*It is bright and sunny, and 
everything in it is harmonious and. artistic 
except that the carpet clashes. withvevery- 
thing else. I am learning, though,’’ she 
said with a laugh, ‘“‘to avoid that clash by 
always looking upward when I go into my 
room. ‘The paper and curtains blend per- 
fectly, and if I keep my eyes raised I forget 
the rest.’’ It is surprising, too, mused the 


| moralizer, how often in life we are led to 


look upward because something in the life 


| around us is not just as we would have 


planned it. Something in our daily sur- 


| roundings jars upon us at every turn, or 
| something makes life unattractive and dull ; 


but if, like the tenant on the carpet which 
jarred, we cultivate the habit of looking 
above it where the eternal harmonies reign, 
it soon ceases to wear upon the soul. Doubt- 
less that is just why the lack of harmony is 
there, that the soul may be driven to the up- 
ward look instead of resting satisfied with 
mundane ay aga a Frances, South 
Middleton, Ontario. om Onward. 


When Men Convert Men.—Zook unto 
me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and there is none 
else (Golden Text), Whitefield had just fin- 
ished preaching one day when a man came 
reeling up to him, saying, ‘* How do you do, 
Mr, Whitefield?’’ Whitefield replied, ‘‘I 
don’t know you.’”’ ‘Don’t know me!” 
exclaimed the man, ‘‘ why, you converted 
me ten years ago,’’ giving the name of the 
place. ‘*Ah!”’ was the unexpected reply, 
**I shouldn’t wonder, You look like one 
of my conversions; if the Lord had con- 
verted you, you would have been a sober 
man now,’’— Lissie EZ. Smith, Burford, 
Ont. From Friendly Greetings. 


The Reasonableness of Faith.—Zoot 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for Tam God, and there is none else 
(Golden Text). One day, by request, I visited 
a lady whom I had never seen. Her son was 
on his death-bed, and greatly afraid. She im- 
plored me to guide him. : ‘* Would I save you 
if could?’ Laskedhim. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied 
atonce, ‘*Is Christ less willing than I am? ’”’ 
The question startled him, He was silent 
for two or three minutes while his eyes wan- 
dered over the ceiling. He. then said: 
** Well, no.’’ I then. said: ‘**You were 


but you were not so sure that Christ was 
willing tosave you. Is that reasonable ?’’ 
** I see, now,’’ he replied, ‘* that my doubts, 





| Jesus ? 


quite sure that I would save you if I could; answers to them I seem to see the picture o 


are very unreasonable.’’ I quoted texts to 
show how- unreasonable ‘they ‘were, espe- 
cially this, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out.’ His fears all vanished, 
and he suffered and died in the full and 
avowed assurance that Christ would not cast 
him out.—C. ZL. Smith, Houghton, N. Y. 
From The Christian. 


A Revised Reading.—/ am God, and 
there is none. else (Golden Text). There 
was an infidel, an invalid, too, who sent his 
little daughter to live with friends, and they 
taught her to read, She proudly told her 
father when she came home, ‘‘ I have learned 
to read.’? ‘‘ Well,’ ‘said he, ‘*let me hear 
you read that,’’ pointing to a board at the 
foot of the bed on which he had printed in 
large letters, ‘‘God is nowhere.’’ Carefully 
she spelled out the words in the way that 
seemed best to her, ‘‘ God is now here.’’ 
‘The unbelieving father was startled and ar- 
rested, and God blessed that new reading to 
the salvation of his soul.—Car/ W. Scovel, 
Newark, N. Y. From “The: Lord's 
Prayer,” by the Rev. J. H. Wilson. 


If the Cross Were Gone.— Look unto me, 
and be ye saved (Golden Text). On Lone 
Mountain, around whose base cluster the 
cemeteries of San Francisco, was formerly a 
tall, white cross, After some years it was 
destroyed bya wind-storm, The sailors who 
were accustomed to enter Golden Gate Har- 
bor had it replaced at their own expense. 
The white cross, which they could see when 
miles out at sea, had become a familiar and 
welcome signal, and they could not bear its 
absence. How the world, which is giving 
little thought to the meaning of the cross of 
Christ, would be lost in bewilderment and 
distress if deprived for one day of its ‘bless- 
ings!— Helen R. Robb, Montreat, North 
Carolina. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


The Message of a Star.— When they saw 
the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy (v. 11). ‘Has it not been hard for you 
to lie awake in so many stormy nights since 
you have been sick?’’ ‘‘It was at first. 
But one wild evening I saw a star shining 
out beyond every cloud that swept down 
upon it. At first I began to count the num- 


) ber of its appearances, ‘thinking this count- 


ing would help me to fall asleep: Then I 
thought, ‘It is selfish to try to use this star 
just for myself.’ ‘Then the verse came back 
to me about how the Magi rejoiced when 
they saw the Star. Why? There was such 
a great joy before them. Were there any 
such experiences for me? My tears fell 
quick and fast as I thought how sick and 
helpless I was. Then the star came out 
again from the cloud. I began my count- 
ing, — twenty-six, twenty-seven— was the 
star thus counting the joys that waited for 
me? The next morning I tried to lead a 
neighbor to Jesus; he broke down, and 
prayed here at my bedside. I hope I have 
helped others. No night is long now. I 
know something of why the Magi rejoiced.”’ 
—The Rev, Charles N. Sinnett, Carthage, 
S. D. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
we worship thee to-day in gratitude and in 
love. By the mercy of our Heavenly Father 
we have been led to thee, and by the faith and 
work of thy servants of old we have been en- 
abled through the Scriptures to learn the story 
of thy life upon the earth. As we remember 
to-day the gifts that the Wise-men brought, we 
beseech thee that thou wilt also remind us, by 
the abundant mercies with which thou hast 
surrounded our lives, of the least gift that we 
ought to make to thee;—the gift of all that we 
have and are. And if any of us this day are 
turned away from the heavenly light that is 
pointing the way to thee, may we be swift to 
give up our unworthy desires, our selfish pur- 
poses, so they may be replaced by thy life and 
thy love, and we may thus be permitted to 
know thee in very truth. In thy dear name, 
we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Whose birth was it 
that brought the Wise-men to Bethlehem? 
What king was reigning at that time over 
the country in which Jesus was born? Why 
did the Wise-men want to find the child 
In these three questions and your 


the whole lesson. Jesus, the Saviour, come 
to dwell in the world ; Herod representing 
worldly hatred and fear of goodness and 
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light, Then from that land which is not 
clearly named in the text, but which repre- 
sented the distant region beyond the country 
of the Jews, came men who earnestly sought 
the child Jesus, these men representing, as 
we picture the whole scene, the world draw- 
ing near to see and to worship Christ. Let 
me put a word-picture on the board. 











JESUS Noe 
HEROD SHOWING HATRED 
BRINGING MAGE 

MAG OF THe / 

As we look into our own hearts to-day, 
and around about us upon the lives of others, 
it is made plain that these three lines repre- 
sent what is true to-day, even as they repre- 
sent what was true in the time when Christ 
came to the earth. Christ is unchanging 
and everlasting. He still offers the richness 
and joy and peace of his own life to those 
who will accept it. There is still in the 
heart of man hatred for anything that could 
interfere with his own self-will, Theré are 
also many who come in all earnestness seek- 
ing the Christ, and who worship him by word 
and by deed. The danger is that there shall 
grow up in our hearts a willingness to neg- 
lect him, and to put our own self-will before 
his will, so that we cannot come in sincerity 
to worship him while we are so minded. We 
know more about the Lord Christ than the 
Magi did, and yet some of us are so slow to 
lay down our gifts at his feet! If these men 
of old who knew so little about the Christ 
could journey so far and do him homage, 
how is it that we who know so much about 
him and for whom he lkas done so much, are 
reluctant to do as these Wise-men of the 
East did in their time and with their light ? 
Christ wants to be king in your life and in 
mine. We do not sympathize with Herod 
in his hatred and cowardly fear, but are we 
coming out squarely and frankly to take our 
stand with those who want to be known as 
faithful worshipers and followers of the Lord 
ag Christ? Thereis no halfway position. 

hy not let Christ be King from this mo- 
ment on ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* As with gladness men of old." 
‘* Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
» ne, 

‘*O come, all ye faithful."’ 4 

** Watchman, tell us of the night." 

‘* Hail to the brightness of Zion's glad morn- 
ing."’ 

‘* Joy to the world ! the Lord is come.”’ 

** O little town of Bethlehem." 

‘* Thou didst leave thy throne and thy kingly 
crown.”’ 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 145 : 1-8 (313 : 1-4). 
21-7 (323 : 1-3). 
> 1-4 (3 : 1-4). 
Psalm 72 : 4-10 (145 : 1-3). 
Psalm 22 : 17-19 (42 : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


oer THE Lesson—Spend a few min- 

utes talking about the stars, inspiring 

wonder and awe, so natural to chil- 

dren. God, who made this beautiful earth, 

made the stars also. He keeps them all in 

their right places, and plans how they shall 
go. Sing: 


** Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky ? 
Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go floating by ? 
God in heav'n has counted all, 
He would miss one should it fall.’ 
(Carols; Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago ; 25 cts.) 


Perhaps you know a few stars by name,— 
the Big Dipper and the north star, or Venus, 
called the evening star. Some people who 
study stars know many of them by name, and 
through telescopes they can see thousands 
more than we ever see with our eyes. Sail- 
ors and sea-captains keep watching the stars 
because they guide their ships by them. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 4 (Matt. 2) 


Long, long ago the le who studied the 
stars were called Wise-men, and they saw 
the very same stars that people see in the 
heavens ‘to-day. 

Lesson Teaching.—We give our best to 
those we love. 

Memory verse—Do not attempt the text 
suggested, too difficult for children, but sub- 
stitute a clause of Matthew 2; 11: ‘* They 
offered unto him gifts.’’ 

Note.—As the story of the Wise-men sug- 
gests the plan of. Herod to destroy the child 
Jesus, it would be well to complete chapter 
two, and include the incidents about the 
flight into Egypt and the safe return to Naza- 
reth, for the next lesson tells of the journey 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem when Jesus was 
twelve. It is a great satisfaction to children 
to know that Herod was foiled in his attempt 
to destroy the baby Jesus, It is unneces- 
ay to mention the slaughter of other chil- 

ren, 

Review.—Why did Joseph and Mary take 
the baby Jesus to God’s house in. Jerusalem ? 
What any wer did they offer when they gave 
the baby back to God? Who saw the baby 
in the temple? What did these old people 
say? Had anybody been anxious to see the 
baby before this? Recall the visit of the 
shepherds to the manger. They too praised 
God for what they had seen and heard. 


Lesson Story.—Far away in other lands 
some Wise-men were studying the stars, 
when they were surprised to see a bright 
new star in the east. ‘They decided to travel 
where the star should lead, They did not 
know at first that 


‘* Under the stars one holy night 

A little babe was born ; 
Over his head a star shone bright, 

And glistened till the morn. 
And wise men came from far away, 
And shepherds wandered where he lay, 
Upon his lowly bed of hay, 

Under the stars one night."’ 

(Carols.) 


It was a long journey over moutains and 
across desert sands. We think they rode 


».0n camels, 


‘* Holy night ! silent night ! 
Guiding star, lend thy light ! 
See the eastern wise men bring 
Gifts and homage to our King, 
Christ the Saviour is born, 
Jesus the Saviour is born.”’ 
(Carols.) 


I think the Wise-men were traveling when 
Joseph and Mary took Jesus to the temple. 
Jesus’ ‘parents went back to Bethlehem, but 
did not live in the stable any longer, but in a 
house, until they expected to return to their 
home in Nazareth. 

They must have been surprised one day to 
see three rich-looking men stopping at their 
house, 


** So the shepherds and the wise men, 
Led by Bethlehem’s guiding star, 
Came with wonder, awe, and worship, . 
Bringing rich gifts from afar."’ 
(Carols.) 


This is how the Bible tells the story. (Use 
the Bible language, Matt. 2: I-12, repeat- 
ing from memory, if possible.) They came 
a long, long way to worship and to offer 
unto him their best gifts of gold and spices 


' and sweet perfumes. 


Hand-work. —Give a gilt star to each 
child to place on his blank sheet of paper. 
Help them to copy underneath, ‘‘ ‘The Wise- 
men were led by the star’’; also, ‘‘ They 
offered unto him gifts.’’ 

Home-work.—Tell the story and draw a 
star. Think what you can save and bring, to 
show your love for Jesus, 

After the Lesson.—Joseph and Mary had 
meant to go back to Nazareth to live, but 
when they knew that King Herod sought the 
young child’s life, they hurried to do as the 
angel told Joseph ina dream, They started 
by night for Egypt, where the child was safe. 
They lived there until Herod died. By that 
time the child could walk and talk, so they 
returned to Nazareth where they used to 
live before the baby was born. In Nazareth 
Jesus grew to be as old as you. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 
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** The Primary Depariment,” by Ethel ]. 
Archibald, discusses all the necessary phases 
of a primary teacher’s problems and work ; 
at also outlines programs for the various ex- 
ercises of the class for special occasions, such 
as Christmas and Easter. Five illustra- 
tions. socents, postpaid, Published by The 
Sunday School Times Co, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 
To-DAY A SOWER GOES FORTH To Sow. 


FAMILIAR path to the field: How did 
sailors guide their vessels at night be- 
fore the invention of the mariner’s 

compass. What particular fixed star gave 
them their direction? To-day, instead of a 
north star, it is a star in the East’of which 
we study. Whom did it guide? 

The lesson story was then discussed under 
the following topics: 

1. The Magi: (1) At home; (2) In Jeru- 
salem ; (3) In Bethlehem. 

2.°‘The significance of the visit: (1) The 
Gentile world acknowledges him as king. 
He is no longer merely the Jewish Messiah 
but the World’s Redeemer. (2) Christ 
satisfies all who come to him whether they 
be simple shepherds, spiritual leaders or 
scientific and philosophical thinkers. (3) 
The Father has, by these four wonders (Zacha- 
rias’ prophecy, The Herald Angels’ Mes- 
sage, Simeon’s Benedictus and the Wise- 
men’s Visit) made the humble human birth 
of Jesus also the great event of an honored 
king’s birth. 

A Handful of Seeds.—These heathen 
Wise-men were guided to Jesus by a star. 
We, too, are guided, but by the Holy Spirit 
and our Bibles. 

Christian girls can be guiding-stars to others, 

Only people with evil consciences need 
ever be afraid of the coming of Jesus. 

Don’t send, like Herod; go yourself, 

Those Wise-men were satisfied. What 
satisfied them? Christ will always satisfy. 

Give your love gifts throughout the year. 
Do not wait until next Christmas. 

Some fruit we hope to see.—Be ‘‘ wise- 
men.”? Seek the king. The way to him 
is not long and dangerous and there is no 
other way to be saved. 

Let the stars, these clear frosty nights, 
lead your thoughts to the star in the east and 
its message to the world, 

Be a guiding star to some other girl and 
lead her to Jesus. 

Give a love gift this coming week. Have 
a ‘*Christmas’’ gift for some one every week 
in the year: a.letter, a card, a flower, or 
something you have made. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matthew 2. What message do the 
Wise-men bring to you? 

Read Luke 2: 40-52. Along what three 
lines did Jesus develop? 

Read abgut the Passover, Exodus 23 : 
14; Deuteronomy 16: 1-6. How do you 
suppose Jesus’ parents could not know he 
was not with them? 

Read Luke 2 : 40-52. What do you think 
kept Jesus in the temple all those hours ? 

Read Luke 2 : 40-52. What did Jesus do 
on his return home? 

Read Luke 2: 40-52. How long was 
Jesus apart from his mother? What did it 
mean to be without Jesus? 

Read Luke 2: 40-52. Can you think of 
a reason why no other facts are told about his 
young manhood? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


T IS probable that boys in the average 
Sunday-school have had a hazy and un- 
real conception of the visit of the Wise- 

men to the child Jesus. Part of the teach- 
er’s privilege in such a lesson as this is to 
bring out the deep reality of the story, and 
to give it its rightful place in the boy’s mind 
as a significant incident in the life of Christ. 
There is so much in the incident besides the 
guidance by the star that the teacher should 
make sure that the significance of the visit ‘is 
made plain. 

We began our lesson with a brief review 
of the previous lesson, because I have been 
very much impressed in the last few weeks 
with the interest that the boys have shown in 
historic fact as well as in lesson application. 
This method might not hold good under all 
circumstances, but it has thus far been made 
clear that it is one’ good method for us to 
follow in our class. I brought with me a 
table of the Herodian family, giving in out- 
line a list of the Herods and the principal 
Bible events connected with their names, 
and I drilled the boys on three of these, — 
Herod the Great, Herod Antipas, and Herod 





Agrippa, lin Herod the Great’s name 
with the birth of Christ and the restoring of 
the temple ; the name of Herod Antipas with 
the death of John the Baptist ; and the name 
of Herod Agrippa with the death of James 
the brother of John. 

Then I asked the boys how many Wise- 
men there were, They differed in opinion, 
as other commentators have differed, but it 
was finally pointed out that we did not really 
know how many there were. Nearly all of 
the boys thought there were three Wise-men, 
but the class did not agree.- The influence 
of pictorial illustration was evident here as 
elsewhere. Then I went into a careful nar- 
rative of Kepler’s observation of Jupiter and 
Saturn in conjunction in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with a new brilliant star between them, 
and his calculation of a similar conjunction 
two years before the birth of Christ; and 
that the conjunction occurred several times 
within the two years, 

I found that the boys were deeply interested 
in this description, which involved also the 
real date of Christ’s birth, and the error 
made by Dionysius Exiguus, the monk of 
the sixth century who dated the Christian 
era from four to five years too late. Every 
detail of this seemed to be of intense interest 
to the boys. ‘They asked many questions, 
and uttered boyish exclamations of satisfac- 
tion and interest as the whole story became 
clearer to them. I think the detail study of 
the history involved i the narrative seemed 
to give them a new impression of reality con- 
cerning the whole incident, 

We passed from a discussion of these in- 
teresting details to the fact that the Jews had 
been scattered in the various lands, and that 
undoubtedly they had informed their neigh- 
bors about their expectations of a Messiah. 
I called attention to the increasing kingship 
of Christ in these days of ours when his wor- 
shipers are to be found scattered all over the 
world, and pressed home in the quiet of the 
closing few moments of the class session the 
glorious possibilities of any boy’s life, if that 
life is submitted to the rule of our Lord and 
Master, 

Fellow-teachers, may I raise this one ques- 
tion just here for our own consideration? Have 
we been giving our boys the strongest, choic- 
est work that we could possibly give them, in 
full confidence in their eagerness for the real 
thing, or have we tried to let down to what 
we suppose is their level of interest and com- 
prehension ? 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


1. How was it that Joseph and Mary could 
lose track of the boy Jesus in Jerusalem ? 

2. Do you think Jesus was trying to puz- 
zle temple teachers by his questions, or seek- 
ing to learn from these leaders? 

3. What did Jesus do on another visit to 
the temple, as told in the Gospel of John, 
second chapter. 

4. What on another visit, as told in the 
twenty-first chapter of Matthew? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
. 4 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Hemage of Gentiles and Hatred of 
Herod for the Infant Messiah 
(Matthew 32). 


HERE is a dramatic contrast between 
the eagerness of the Wise-men to pay 
their homage to the infant Christ, while 

the murderous tyrant sought to slay him. 
Over against the official leaders of Judaism 





who were able to reply so glibly to the query 
of the king, yet were so uninterested, we | 
mvy place the watchful guardianship of God | 
over the fortunes of the little One. Neither | 
hatred nor cunning nor stupidity nor sloth | 
could avail to harm God’s child, whose life 
was ordered. 

The story of the Wise-men suggests the | 
Messianic expectations of the age. ‘These | 
are equally implied by Luke 2 : 25, 26, 38. 
The hopes of the people had become very | 
intense, although more or less unethical and 
non-spiritual. If a Jew of that day had been | 
consulted about the significance of some un- 
usual heavenly phenomenon, it would quite 
surely have directed his thought to the Mes- 
siah, although the Messiah he wanted to see 
might have been a great military leader who 
would help his people to throw off the galling 
Roman yoke. 

Plummer points out the fact that, if Mat- 
thew had invented the magi story he would 
surely have quoted such a passage as Isaiah 
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60:3. But he had no occasion for inven- 
tion. This chapter, in its ‘‘ matter of fact 
style and absence of ornamental detail,’’ 
has all the earmarks of a sober, historical 
record, ‘ That Babylonian astrologers 
should have sought for the expected King at 
Jerusalem, have been referred to Bethlehem, 
that Herod should have killed the infants of 
Bethlehem, that Joseph and Mary should 
have sought refuge in Ferrt and eventually 
settled in Galilee is entirely within the limits 
of probability, due account being taken of 
the circumstances of the age and the political 
condition of Palestine”? (Allen). 

The one comprehending idea back of all 
that is written is the watchfulness of God 
over the little One. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











January 29 to February 4 


Mon.—Matt. 2: 1-12. Wise-men Led by the Star. 

Wisdom is not only knowledge, but sight. 
The star is silent, but it leads. Faith can 
see at night when a life has its star. Dark- 
ness covers distracting scenes; the eyes look 
up for guidance. No life of night will be 
lonely and aimless if the Star of Bethlehem 
is seen and followed. 

Shine thou into our lives, thou Star of 
Bethlehem. May we never dread the night, 
nor fear the dangers of life’s journey, led by 
thy constant light. May we be wise enough 
to pass on through formal Jerusalem, even 
to Bethlehem, and bow before the real King 
of love and light. Amen. 


Tues.—Num. 24: 10-19, The Star Out of Jacob. 

Balaam’s words were wonderful. His 
prophecies were true, his words inspiring, 
but his heart was not right. He was not sin- 
cere. We read in 2 Peter, ‘‘He loved 
the hire of wrong-doing.’? He was: the 
Ananias of the Old Testament. He knew, 
but followed not, the Star of Jacob. 

We thank thee, our Father, for the exam- 
ples of sincerity thou hast given us jm thy 
Word, and for the warnings of infidelity 
and insincerity. May we never take .thy 
name in vain. When we speak of thee qnd 
thy guidance, may our own souls really mean 
what we say and follow thee. For Christ's 
sake, Amen. 


Wed.—Isa. 60: 1-14. Rejoicing in the Light. 
This chapter in Isaiah is like a great wave 
of sunshine coming in through the windows, 
and filling the whole room and house. 
Sleepy eyes awake, lazy limbs stretch and 
stand. A smile breaks out on saddened 
faces, and the world seems bright and beau- 
tiful. ‘* Arise, shine, for thy light is comie.’’ 
We thank thee, O God, that the light of 
the world is Jesus Christ. That every dark- 
ened life may have that light. That those 
who live in windowless houses may walk out 
into that light. That sunshine is the free 
gift of God. May thy light shine into our 
hearts and out of our lives to-day, Amen. 


Thurs.—Isa. 60 : 15-22. Zion Glorified. 

The constant report of violence and crime 
in our cities is harrowing and sad, but the 
city of our God shall be free from all these. 
Salvation, praise, light, and glory are de- 
scriptive words of the Zion to be: and Zion 
is a city; a city of righteousness and power. 
The Christ of the wilderness is also the 
Christ of Jerusalem. 

Our Redeemer and Saviour, we praise 
thee that thou art the Mighty One of Old. 
That thine ts an all joyful kingdom. That 
thine own people shall some time own and 
honor thee, and inherit the land prepared 
Jor them, May our cities be filled to-day 
with men whose lives and conversation show 
faith and character, In Chris?s name. 
Amen, 


Fri.—Isa. 11: 1-10. Coming of the Gentiles. 

No narrow boundaries shall limit the 
Kingdom of Christ. God’s love is inclusive ; 
wickedness and unbelief only are excluded. 
The poor and the meek have an impartial 
Friend. Led by childlike trust, those who 
hate shall love, and dwell in safety and peace, 
and rest in him. 

Grant us, O God, the broad vision of those 
who see the far distances. May we in- 
clude in our prayer all who need thee the 
world over. May contending nations and 
men gain the childlike spirit and dwell to- 
gether in peace. Hasten the day when none 
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shall hurt nor destroy, but all glory in thee. 
Amen, 


Sat.—Psa.72:8-17. Gentiles Flocking to the King. 
What a picture of victory and abundant 
blessing in this psalm! And this is more 
than a picture; it is a statement of fact. 
Anticipation is worth much when based on 
such security. Such an eternal King and 
Kingdom in prospect are sufficient to over- 
come all present discouragement or need. 
Help me, Almighty God, to live with the 
assurance of thy victory. May we never 
undervalue the royal kingdom of thy Son. 
Help us to:live with that great day in view! 
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Sun.—Rev. 22: 13-21. The Bright and Morning 
Star 


Have you ever seen the morning star? 
One early morning on the sleeper, alarmed 
by the sudden stop of the train, I lifted the 
curtain, 
less gem of the heavens. All else was 
forgotten, The star quickly precedes the 
sun, and blends its light as it ushers in the 
day. 


O thou Light of life, come as the bright 
and morningestar into our lives. Dispel our 





fears, and overcome our darkness as we be- 
| hold thee. Precede for us the day dawning 


In the east shone: out this match-- 


JANUARY 20, 1912 


Questions in the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 

Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 


be considered for discussion in this department by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 
















A day when all nations and people shall | of cheer and warmth and pure air, that we 
honor him, and call his name blessed. En-'| may incarnate joy and sympathy and light. 
large our faith, we pray thee, Amen. | For thy name's sake. Amen, 


Are Love Affairs Robbing the Mission Field ? 


A startling question, answered by 
some startling facts 




















RE the love affairs of young men and women a factor in retarding the evan- 
gelization of the world? If you have never considered such a question, you 
may be interested in the following facts. 

Ten years ago, at a missionary conference in a state Christian Endeavor con- 
vention in Ohio; a well-known missionary worker, Miss Belle M. Brain, stated the 
causes that led a number of great missionaries to the field, and then asked those 
present to tell what had given them their interest in missions, The many responses 
made a deep impression. 

That evening, one of the most prominent ministers in Ohio said to Miss Brain 
in personal conversation that he had planned to go as a foreign missionary, but his 
fiancée (then his wife) was unwilling to go, and he had abandoned the call for her 
sake. The next morning another prominent minister made the same,personal 
confession. Impressed by these two similar cases, Miss Brain commenced to 
investigate the matter, and she has learned—as is only too well known to 
mission board secretaries—that many a student volunteer, pledged to the foreign 
field, is lost to the work in just this way. The life of one fine young fellow was 
wrecked by the failure of his fiancée to go with him to the field after she had agreed 
to do so. He married another girl, and it hurt them both. Undoubtedly many 
a young woman has similarly been turned aside from the field by the refusal of 
her fiancé to go. 


ARRIAGE is a vital factor in the obeying of the Great Commission. Miss 
Brain's ten years’ study and observation of the facts, especially in connection 
with the great Student Volunteer Movement, which in America has enlisted 

and sent out more than 4,000 missionaries in its quarter century of life, yet which 
has undoubtedly been robbed of many by their love affairs, led her to make a 
study of the love-stories of the world’s great missionaries, She has discovered 
some fascinating material, and she is to bring it out in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, with the hope that the telling of these heroic stories will help the 
Situation, 

The first of the series appears in this number of The Sunday School Times ; 

and the entire series will take up the following cases : 


Winning a Wife in the Homeland 

Ann Hasseltine and Adoniram Judson 
A Courtship by Correspondence 

James Gilmour and Emily Prankard 
Finding a Wife on the Field 

David Livingstone and Mary Moffat 
A Case of Parental Objection 

Robert Moftat and Mary Smith 
A Decision Reversed 

Francis Coillard and Christina MacIntosh 
The Handicap of a Hopeless Attachment 

Henry Martyn and Lydia Grenfell 


Each of these six true love-stories carries with it its own lessons, and represents 
a different type. 

Moffat, for example, when not twenty-one years old, left his promised wife in 
England because her parents would not give her up: what the outcome of this 
parental objection was will come out in the story. 

Livingstone went to the field single, thinking this to be better for his work, 
and God had a bride waiting for him in Africa in the person of Moffat’s daughter. 

Gilmour's courtship was carried on entirely by letters, and he never saw his 
bride until she landed in China a few days before the wedding. 

Martyn’s career was sadly marred and cut short by the unwillingness ef Lydia 
Grenfell to lerve England—and she lost the honor of being Martyn’s wife. 




















E DO not always realize what a sacred and central place in God's plans for | 
the world the love affairs of young people have. It is hoped that this | 
remarkable series will help many to view the matter aright, and make | 

possible Clirist’s fresh conquests of life in the service that sacrifices ail and wins all. 


Praying to a Stone Wall 


What do you think of what might be called 
the reflex value of prayer? In offering 
prayer, does one not by his statement of 
thanksgiving, petition, and intercession do 
much toward the fulfilment of his desires, 
etc., inasmuch as by thus giving expression 
to one’s desires he sees more clearly just what 
needs to be done to make the answer to his 
petitions possible, and is, therefore, able better 
to work. out these desires? In other words, 
why could we not just as well pray to a stone 
wall and get the same reflex benefit ? 


F THIS question had not been asked,— 
and by other saints besides the writer of 
it,—one could hardly believe that such 

thoughts could pass through a human mind. 
And, as a matter of fact, strangely enough, 
they never have passed through any mind in 
any other relationship besides that of man 
with God, Ask the child who goes to his 
father for some gift if the ‘‘ reflex value ”’’ is 
all that he gets out of his petition, and if he 
might just as well have made his petition to 
a ‘stone wall.”” Or ask a wife who comes 
into the presence of her husband to com- 
mune with him if the ‘reflex value”’ is all 
she gets out of it, and if she might not just 
as well have held her communion with a 
‘¢ stone wall.’? Noone has ever been known 
to express such sentiments as between per- 
son -and person, unless indeed in some ab- 
normal case. where the ‘‘father’’ was no 
-father, and the. ** husband ’’. was no husband. 
Yet the question'raised, as related to God is 
& common one, and it is the unexpressed 
thought of many who shrink from putting 
the thought into words, Oh, the sadness of 
it, that there should be in the heart: of man 
such misunderstanding and unbelief ! 

The thing which gives occasion to the 
question which has been asked is the non- 
realization that God is a Person, and espe- 
cially the non-realization that God is a Father. 
If a man has the idea, latent or more pro- 
nounced, that praying to God is ‘‘ praying 
into the air,’’ then doubts of this sort will be 
sure to come. But if one knows that he is 
addressing a Living One, and One whose ear 
is open to the cry of the righteous and whose 
heart is ready to respond in tender love, then 
such doubts cannot possibly arise. For when 
heart is addressing heart there must be more 
than reflex values, and there cannot be any- 
thing like stone walls, as any one may see. 


UT it must not be denied that there is a 
reflex value in prayer. ‘To come into 
contact with any noble object is helpful, 

whether the thing be animate or inanimate. 
For instance,—since stone walls have been 
referred to,—I know a stone wall which has 
been a veritable blessing to me, for it was 
built before the Revolutionary War, and it 
stands to-day as firm and strong as it did 
then, which is no mean example of faithful- 
ness of work on the part of the builder and 
of endurance on the part of the wall. And 
if this be true of any thing like a wall, how 
much more will such be true when we may 
come in contact with a nobie man or woman, 
and, above all, with the infinitely holy God ! 
Indeed, if there were nothing more than the 
reflex value in prayer, praying to such a One 
as God and Christ would be well worth while. 
However, there is very much more. Briefly, 
then, let me point out some of the things 
besides reflex blessing which are obtained 
by prayer. 

First, prayer glorifies God. Prayer is wor- 
ship, and worship is setting forth the worth- 
ship of him who is infinitely worthy. The liv- 
ing creatures in the fourth chapter of the Rev- 
elation never say more, so far as we know, 
than, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, 
the Almighty, who was and who is and who is 





to come’’ ; but ihey count this so much worth 
while as not to rest day and night in this their 
ascription of praise. And this is by God’s 
permission and appointment ; so that we may 
conclude that he desires the worship of 





prayer to be offered to him irrespective of all 
other considerations. ‘** Whoso offereth 
praise’? — which is a form of prayer — 
** glorifieth me.’’ 

Second, prayer pleases God. Prayer is 
communion, and communion is mutual under- 
standing and mutual exchange of expression, 
from one spirit to another. That is a -mar- 
velous expression in the fourth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, ‘‘ But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and truth ; for such 
doth the Father seeé to be his worshippers.” 
Itis not too much to say, in view of these last 
words, that God—using human language— 
has the most hungry heart in the universe, 
and that he yearns infinitely for fellowship 
with his redeemed creatures. And, oh, the 
pathos of it, that there are so few who care 
about satisfying this yearning ! 

HIRD, prayer enables God to fulfil his 
purposes toward the world, toward the 
Church, and toward men at large. ‘That 

there is mystery here, no one will deny. But 
nothing is plainer than the fact that God has 
conditioned his purposes of love and grace, 
and even of judgment, upon the prayers of 
the saints. To withhold prayer is to hinder, 
even to defeat these purposes. To offer 
prayer 1s-to set God free from his self-imposed 
restraint and to enable him to perform the 
full counsel of his will. To pray, therefore, 
is, amongst other things, to open the world 
to missionary effort, to send out missionaries 
to the ends of the. earth, to quicken the 
church at home and abroad, to save souls 
the world over, to permeate society with 
Christian ideas and convictions, to largely 
transform nations, and to hasten the coming 
of the King and his Kingdom. ll this, 
surely, is more than ‘‘refiex value’? and 
‘¢ praying to a stone wall,’’ 

And so it is that we are to pray to God as 
to the great Father over all, who is blessed 
forever. And we are to understand that in 
praying we come before a Being who is more 
living, more loving, more ready to do, more 
powerful in working, than any other being in 
the universe. Also, we are to remember 
that we pray, not only to get, but also to 
give ; that indeed, our getting, especially fur 
ourselves, is but a small part of our praying ; 


.that what we give to God himself, and 


through God to needy men, is by far the 
greater and more important part. Let some 
such thoughts as these take possession of us 
in our exercise of prayer, and at once reflex 
values are reduced to a minimum, and the 
things which are done, the things of light 
and love and grace and power, are raised to 
the maximum. And this alone, in the ideal 
sense, is prayer. 


How Pray fer the Heathen ? 


How ought we to pray for the vast multi- 
tudes who have never heard of Christ ? 


HE way to pray for the heathen, in the 
first place, is not to pray for them ; for 
there are some prayers which must 

precede such a prayer. 

First, we are to begin with oureelves, 
since the following questions ought to be 
settled before God: Are we ourselves right 
with God? And, if we are right, are we 
ready to answer our prayers for the heathen 
by doing all we can for them, in giving, and, 
if need: be, in going ? 

Then, second, we are to begin wi‘h the 
church at home; for the heathen will never 
be saved and blessed unless. the church is 
quickened and unless God’s chosen ones in 
it are sent forth as his witnesses. 

And third, we are t6 begin with the mis- 
sionaries already on the field, for these are 
God’s channels of salvation and blessing to 
the heathen about them, and they need con- 
stant reviving in spirit, soul, and body, if 
they are to be all that God would have them 
be to the heathen, 

Then, lastly,-we are to begin with the 
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native church in the midst of the heathen; 
for extensive and intensive evangelism de- 
pends upon the native Christians, and the 
work of reaching the masses will never be 
accomplished until prayer is offered and an- 
swered for these. 

When the soul has been exercised about 
such subjects as the above, then—and 
ideally, then ye ary one prepared to be an 
intercessor in behalf of the heathen. 

In praying for the heathen, it is necessary 
to understand what are God’s purposes 
toward them, for much of the ineffectiveness 
of our praying arises from the fact that our 
prayers are not in harmony with the will of 
God as revealed in the Word of God. To 
illustrate : I once knew of a man who prayed 
this prayer: ‘*O God, convert the Devil, 
and do it quick.’’ Now this was a splendid 
prayer, from one standpoint, for it was 
daring, it went to the root of the matter, 
and it proposed to God that he should deal 
effectively with the whole question of sin. 
But the difficulty with it was this, that it was 
wholly opposed to the revelation of God’s 
purposes as related to Satan and sin, so that 
the prayer remained—as it always will re- 
main—unanswered. This is an extreme 
example of unscriptural praying; but it is 
not the only example which could be given, 
even as related to prayer for the heathen. 


S TO Scripture testimony concerning the 
A heathen, it is briefly this. First, God 
would have all men saved. Second, he 
has commanded that the gospel should be 
preached to all men. Third, he has said 
that many will believe and be saved. Fourth, 
he has foretold that many will disbelieve 
and be lost. And lastly, he has made it 
clear that when the gospel has been 
preached as a world-wide witness, when the 
saved have been gathered out from the lost, 
and when certain national and international 
events have been fulfilled, then Jesus who 
went away will come again, and inaugurate 
a new age, in which he will reign as King, 
and through which he will reveal new pur- 
poses of grace to the children of men. 

This, in other words, is God’s program, 
as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, and as 
expressing the truth stated in the fifteenth 
of the Acts in these words: ‘* Known unto 
God-are-all his works from the beginning of 
the world.’’ It is plain, therefore, that in- 
telligent praying for the heathen will be in 
harmony witli these foreknown and foretold 
plans. And it is equally plain that intelli- 
gent praying will prove to be effective pray- 
ing, since it asks God to do what he can do, 
and nothing besides. 

In view of the above, prayer for the 
heathen should include pleadings that all 
men may hear the gospel; also, that multi- 
tudes—God’s chosen ones—may believe ; 
also, that those who believe may tell out the 
gospel to all persons around in order that 
other multitudes may hear and believe ; and 
finally, that all of God’s purposes may be 
fulfilled and the end of the age be reached 
in the coming of Christ and the establish- 
ment of his Kingdom. And as surely as 
such prayers are offered, so surely will such 
issues be hastened and fulfilled, and thus 
the great consummation be reached. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 





ALABAMA.—Is it a good idea for the pastor 
to take five minutes in the epeaing exercises 
of the school to teach church doctrines ?— 
F. K. C, 


Ves, but not continuously. Suppose the 
pastor gives a little course of talks on church 
doctrine for tour consecutive Sundays, not tak- 
ing over five minutes and drilling the whole 
school? That would be fine. Thea, after a 
month or two, he might give four more lessons. 
In this way it will not become monotonous, 
and the interest can be maintained. Every 
denominational Sunday-school should be in- 
formed as to the peculiar beliefs of that 
denomination. 


DELAWARE.—Would you advise the pastor 
to have a room into the classes may 
come, one at a time, thus giving him an 
evangelistic opportunity, and possibly in- 
spiring the same spirit in the teachers ?—L. J. 

This is a capital idea, if wisely carried 
out. The pastor should not teach a class 
regularly if he can avoid it; that is, he 
should not have a regular class, It is a fine 
idea for him to teach a class whenever he 
can, taking a different one every Sunday. 
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Usually, the absence of a teacher will deter- 
mine which class he shall take, though it | 
may be advisable sometimes to have the 
teacher present. Nevertheless, the pastor 
will have a fine opportunity with a class 
when the teacher is absent. If the class 
can be taken into his own room, all the 
better, because the conditions there’ would 
be more favorable to the ‘‘ evangelistic op- 
portunity.’’ The closer the pastor can get 
to the scholars in this way, the greater will 
be his influence upon them, 





MICHIGAN. —Which is the more im it, 
the executive end of a Sunday-sc . or 
good r Caching and knowledge of the lesson 

Both. You might as well say, Which is 
the more important—the horse or the wagon? 
Or you might ask, Which is the more im- 
portant—plowing or sowing? One prepares 
the way for the other. The real purpose of 
all Sunday-school work is teaching the Word 
of God, with the definite end of leading the 
pupils to Christ and training them for Chris- 
tian service. The machinery of the Sunday- 
school is simply the vehicle that enables you 
to carry the message, Without the organ- 
ization there can benoschool, Without the 
school there can be no school instruction. 
Of course some features of the work are ap- 
parently more important than others, It is 
more important to write a letter, perhaps, 
than tc put a stamp on the envelope ; but 
the best written letter without the stamp is 
good for nothing, for it never reaches its 
destination. As a-gun is to the cartridge, so 
is the business end of the Sunday-school to 
its teaching mission. 





NORTH CAROLINA.—What limitations 
should there be for enrolment in a teacher- 
training class? Would you allow young 
people to enter who are disgruntled members 
of other classes and want to leave them ?— 
X. ¥. Z. 

The teacher-training class, true to its 
name, has for its purpose the training of 
young people to become teachers in the 
Sunday-school. Training, however, should 
be preceded by an expressed desire to teach, 
and a desire to be qualified for teaching. In 
other words, the teacher-training class should 
not bea promiscuous class, To be sure, 
the teacher-training class is interesting and 
profitable to anybody, but the teacher-train- 
ing class that meets during the Sunday- 
school hour, and is composed of young 
people fitting to be teachers, should enrol 
only such persons as are likely to make 
good teachers, as a rule, though there may 
be exceptions now and then. The best 
teacher-training classes, however, are made 
up of those who are determined to fit them- 
selves for teaching, and who are willing to 
do the work necessary to qualify. Certainly 
I would not make the teacher-training class 
a dumping-ground for the disgruntled pupils 
of the school. 


LOUISIANA, —‘‘The pastor should not teach."’ 
‘* The pastor should not call on classes during 
the session."’ Pray tell, what is the pastor 
to do ?—A PAsTor. 

Be a pastor. The duties of the office of 
pastor of the Sunday-school will keep any 
pastor so busy that he will not usually desire 
to superintend or teach. As for calling on 
classes during the teaching process, no pas- 
tor who has any adequate idea of what a 
Sunday-school is or ought to be will do this. 
The pastor of the church is the pastor of the 
school of that church, and as such is the 
highest authority in that school. For its 
executive management the superintendent is 
directly responsible. The pastor’s ideas and 
plans, however, may usually be put into 
effect in the school if he goes about it in the 
right way. 

What should the pastor do ? 

1. Aim to direct, through proper official 
agencies, the general pelicy of the Sunday- 
school. Attend the teachers’-meetings and 
the business meetings of the Sunday-school 
workers, for that purpose. 

2. Have the teachers instructed to report 
to him cases of spiritual interest in their 
classes, and cases of any kind where he may 
be of service. 

3. Always be present at the Sunday-school 
session, on the platform, and have a part in 
every session,—such as prayer, Scripture | 
reading, a short talk to the school, etc. | 
Always fit such a talk into the regular pro- | 
gram of the day. 

4. Look after the training of teachers, for 
he is responsible at this point. The teacher- 
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Josef Hofmann Is Now 
Acknowledged the Greatest 
Pianist in the World 





In that opinion practically all the leading musi- 
cal critics now agree. It was this belief in Mr. 
Hofmann’s powers and musical knowledge that led 
the Editor of THe Lapies’ Home Journat, five 
years ago, to ask the great pianist to join the mag- 
azine’s editorial staff and conduct a monthly depart- 
ment in which he would answer the questions of 
piano students. 

For five years Mr. Hofmann hes done this, and is doing 
it now. He has answered hundseds of questions during 
that time, placing his unquestic ned knowledge of the piano 
at the free disposal of every piano student. 

So that no matter in how small a community a girl who 
loves her piano may live or how far removed from a 
musical center she may be, the free advice of the greatest 
of living pianists is at her disposal. Read his department, 
for example, in the February Lapres’ Home Journat. 


For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Is College 


Worth While for Girls? 


A college woman asked 4 questions of 
hundreds of college women who rep- 
resent all ages, all sections of the coun- 
try, all classes, most occupations, 62 
institutions where women study, and 60 
years of college education in America, 


These questions were : 


How did college affect your health ? 

How has your college education helped you? 
How did your college education fail to help you? 
In what way could the girls’ college be bettered ? 


Perhaps this is the most careful and searching inquiry as 
to the absolute value of a college education by the only 
women qualified to speak— the women who tried it. 


The results of these months of work are now being 
given in THe Laptes’ Home Journar. One of the 
articles is in the February number. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 






























modern reckoning. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By George E. Croscup, B.A. 


Author of “A Synchronic Chart of United States History” 


In addition to these principal features of Charts and Harmony, there are other things : 
a pronouncing and explanatory Dictionary of proper names, lists of the Miracles and Parables of Jesus, an outline of the Jewish Calendar, a 
diagram of the Herodian Family, and a brief record of the Twelve Apostles. 
This is destined to become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's equipment. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY,~ - - - 


Introduction by Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


The distinctive feature of this work is found in the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back of the volume. 


On the larger chart one notices the double waving line denoting successively the leading events in Christ's Life during the three years’ 
ministry, each event named and numbered. This line runs through bands of colors corresponding to colors of political divisions of Palestine 
on a’key map, showing at a glance the province in which each event occurred, as well as the month, season, and year by both Jewish and 

Corresponding Scripture passages are noted in columns below ; and at the bottom of the sheet is a series of small colored 

maps on which the journeyings of Christ are traced. 7 
‘On the other chart there are two diagrams. 

period, denoting the successive years and the Roman rulers in power. 

events of Passion Week in detail, using also the double waving line, colors, and Scripture references. 

Christ's journeyings between Jerusalem and Bethany during that week. All these events are numbered consecutively from 1 to 189. 


The bulk of this volume (of forty large pages) consists of a Harmony (pages 10-29) arranged in parallel columns for the four Gospels, 
in which each event is described or explained in detail, and numbered to correspond with. numbers of,the same events on the Charts. Pre- 
pared with much care, this Harmony will prove of great value. 


One gives in condensed form a General View of the Life of Christ, covering the whole 
The second diagram, complement of the larger chart, covers thé 
Below are small key maps showing 


an abundant Bibliography of books to consult, 


To all of which Professor Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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training class should be made up of picked 
young people, selected for the most part by 
the teachers and superintendent and the 
pastor himself, but all reported to the pastor, 
He should organize the teacher - raining 
class, ‘and either teach it himself of Secure 
some one who can do it better. 

5. If not teaching during the school ses- 
sion, he could not do better than to sit on 
the platform or in a convenient place and 
study the school, seeking to discover its 
weak places, and a remedy that will make 
them strong. 

6. Use the teachers and Home Depart- 
ment Visitors as so many assistant pastors, 
to keep the pastor in touch with the field as 
he cannot do through personal visitation, 

7. Bear in mind that out of the Sunday- 
school comes the largest number of additions 
to the church, and that he can secure these 
results better because he is free from the 
details of the office of either superintendent 
or teacher, 

‘The manager of a department store cannot 
grasp the needs of the entire institution ‘by 
standing every day behind the silk counter. 
Likewise, the pastor can be of much greater 
service to the Sunday-school, and. secure 
larger results for himself and the church by 
not being too closely tied up with the details 
of its administration. When a pastor ance 
gets the proper conception of his privileges 
as the pastor of the school, he will discover 
that his oppoctunities are multiplied instead 
of decreased, because he is obliged neither 
to teach nor to superintend, and he will 
never ask the question, ‘* What is there left 
for the pastor to do?’’ He will be more 
likely to ask, ‘* How can I find time to do all 
the things required of the pastor of the Sun- 
day-school ?’’ 

IDAHO.—Should. the organized adult 
classes be entirely separate from the Sun- 
dav-school, not meeting with the school ‘for 
either the opening or closing exercises ? — 
L. M. F. 

No. The law of the largest good to the 
largest number should be followed in Sun- 
day-school work so far as possible. No 
doubt the adult classes could use the entire 
time to. good advantage, but the general 








effect upon the school of complete segrega- 
tion is not good, It is a source of strength 
to any Sunday-school for the boys and girls 
to'see men and women there and engaged 
with them ia a portion of the service. I 
would not think it necessary nor wise for 
such classes to be in the Sunday-school dur- 
ing both opening and closing exercises, but 
certainly they ought to be there at one or 
the other,—at least for a portion of the 
time. In my judgment, it is better for the 
adult classes to be present at the opening 
than at the closing exercises. The organ- 


- 





ized classes.can engage in their own class- 
work even before the opening exercises are 
entirely over, if they desire to, retiring dur- 
ing the singing of a song, perhaps. But the 
effect of complete segregation is not whole- 
some for the school as a unit. These classes 
can remain in session during the closing 
services in the main school, and thus get the 
extra time for class-work which they desire. 
Let all organized classes remember their 
opportunity to help the school as a whole, 
and I am sure they will not suffer in their 
own class-work, 





{ Books That Are 


Worth Reading | 





Mexico and Our Mission (By James 
G. Dale).—Mexico’s recent leap from con- 
trol by a dictator to control by the people 
has focused all eyes on her condition and 
welfare. The report of a missionary organ- 
ization, prefaced by a full, complete, and 
amply illustrated treatment of the country, 
the people, their history and religion, makes 
a missionary hand-book as valuable as it is 
novel. (Nadawah, Alabama: J. A. Dale. 
Price $1.14, postpaid. ) 


The Junior Worker and His Work 
(By Emma A. Robinson).—Teachers of 
boys and girls in the Junior Department of 
the.Sunday-school who have read this book 
are pleased with the way Miss Robinson has 
treated her subject. She has given informa- 
tion that will help any one to organize, 
equip, and manage a Junior Department 
successfully, Her methods of teaching 
Bible truth are aimed at winning decisions 
for Christ, and training boys and girls in 
Christian service. Many phases of Junior 
work are helpfully treated. (Jennings and 
Graham. 55 cents.) 


The Country by the Sea (By Henry 
Robinson Palmer).—Mr. Palmer is one of 
the younger American poets who has written 
unaffected, musical, and richly imaginative 
verse not only of high promise, but of pres- 
ent value. The Sunday School Times.has 





been privileged to have his work in its col- 
umns. He sees movement and color and 
deeper truth with a keen and sympathetic 
eye, and he knows how to create an atmos- 
phere for his art. There is nothing feverish 
about his play of fancy, or bombastic in his 
heroic lines when he turns to memorial or 
occasional poems. The lover of the woods, 
the shore, the sea; the man or woman who 
likes to look at a wonderful sunset and hear 
no jarring word, will like these poems, and 
will read them again and again. (Provi- 
dence, R. I.: Brown Alumni Magazine Co. 
$1, postpaid.) 

Salvation from Start to Finish (By 
James M. Gray, D.D.).—Some authors, like 
some speakers, have striking individualities 
of their own. Dr. Gray is one of these. 
His manner of writing is expository—in a 
style that appeals to a large and growing 
class of readers, whom he feeds with the 
strong meat of the Word of God. His 
latest book consists of eight able expository 
lectures delivered originally before large 
congregations of Bible students. Among 
the subjects treated are: ‘‘ Christ our Sin- 
Bearer,’’ ‘‘ The Security of the Believer,’’ 
** How Christians Grow,’’ ‘* The Christian’s 
Hope and Ambition,’’ ‘‘Fellowship with 
God.’’ His arguments not only are based 
en particular passages of Scripture, but are 
strongly supported by parallel passages show- 





ing what the author believes to be the general 
teaching of the Bible. (Revell. 50 cents.) 


Hard Labor and Other Poems )by 
John Carter).—The poetry of gloom and 
bitterness, of despair and iron bars, is in 
these pages, where a true poetic gift is 
shown, even in expression that is sadder than 
any threnody. There is power here, and 
square-jawed strength, and the soul of ten- 
derness as well, The poems touch the 
imagination, and they tug upon the heart- 
strings, for with all their pagan questionings, 
their note of bitterness, they have a mission 
all their own to those who need to be touched 
with a sense of what it means to be in bond- 
age. ‘‘ John Carter”’ is the pseudonym of a 
convict poet whose work has attracted atten- 
tion in the magazines. It will do so in this 
tense and virile book with its dark realism 
and its final gleam of joy. (New York: 
Baker & Taylor Company. $1, net.) 


Light on Soul-Winning (By Lucy D. 
Osborn),—Soul-winning is an art of supreme 
value, according to the author of this book ; 
and every soul-winning follower of him.who 
was the master fisher of men will agree with 
her. Mrs, Osborn began her career of per- 
sonal evangelism under the inspiration of 
Charles G. Finney, and has here embodied 
the results of many years’ practical, experi- 
ence. How to meet the arguments of peo- 
ple skeptically inclined, how to detect 
symptoms of spiritual darkness, how to deal 
with people of low moral or spiritual attain- 
ments, how to deepen conviction of sin, how 
to distinguish between true and false re- 
pentance, and between true and false con- 
version, are some of the subjects ‘treated. 
The study outlines, the occasional ‘dialogues, 
the modes of treatment of, special cases, the 
sub-topical arrangement of certain chapters, 
the. questions for review,—al] these make 
the work varied and quite out of the or- 
dinary. (Revell. 75 cents.) 


The Analyzed Bible: The Book of 
Genesis (By G. Campbell Morgan, D.D.). 
—Dr. Morgan’s work of analyzing the 
Bible proceeds apace. This is the tenth 
volume, and in quality is quite equal to its 
predecessors. Genesis is here so clearly 


( Continued on next page) 
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-dolin, Guitar, Banjo, Brass Instruments, Cello and 
L a Singing. You may not know one note from an- 


“advanced player you will receive special instruction. 
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MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study 
music lessons into all parts of America, and will give 
you absolutely free instruction if you will simply recom- 
mend the International Institute to your friends after 
you learn to way. 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Man- 


other; yet, by our wonderfully simple and thorough 
method, you can soon learn to play. If you are an 

Our lessons are sent weekly. ‘hey are so simple and 
easy that they are recommended to any person or 
“Tittle child who can read English. Photographs and 
drawings make everything plain. 

If you accept our free tuition offer you will be asked 
to pay only a very small amount (averaging 14 cents a 
week} to cover postage and necessary sheet music. 
We have successfully taught others and we can suc- 
cessfully teach you. 

Write to-day for our Free booklet, which explains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you nothing. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

98 Fifth Ave., Dep’t 331, New York | 
Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or Credit. | 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP || 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS ‘ii' 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 

256 Paces 100 New Soncs Scripture Reaoines 

$25 per 100. at prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 

Returnable wk es mailed to“ earnest inguirers.” 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 




















If it is new songs you need for pri- 
NEW mary and junior grades, you will 
S find them in ‘‘ Heart Songs.*’ It 


is a collection that 7s mew. There 

has been nothing just like it. [It is 

FOR out of the rut. You will have to see 
acopy tounderstand. We will send 

a copy “ on approval” for examina- 

LITTLE tion. 128 pages, price 30 cents. 

CHILDREN | Fillmore Music House | 
Ciaciaaati, 0., or Bible House, NewYork | 

















STEEL Sample card 12 pens & 2 penholders for 10 cents. 
Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, NewYork. 











s. circulars, books, newspaper. ss $5. 
Larger, $18. Rotary, $69. Save money. Biz pro- 
fit printing for others. All easy rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYPE. cards, | 
paper, &c. The Press Ce., Meriden, Conn, 


| Mount are Christian ideals. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
analyzed, and its contents so clearly stated, 
that the student is able to proceed to the 
mastery of it with the minimum of difficulty 
and the maximum of the best kind of help. 
There is tar too much knowledge adous the 
Bible. Dr. Morgan aims in providing knowl- 
edge of the Bible itself, and it will not be 
his fault if readers do not obtain this knowl- 
edge for themselves upder his guidance. 
(Revell. $1.00, net.) 


Living Messages of the Books of the 

ble. Volume I: Genesis to Esther; 
Volume II: Job to Malachi. (By G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D.D.)—Dr. Morgan now com- 
mences an entirely new series of Bible 
studies. His former volumes, known as the 
Analyzed Bible series, are intended to assist 
the reader in mastering the contents of each 
book. ‘The present volumes (two out of 
three announced) supplement the former by 
indicating what the author conceives to be 
the message based on the contents, He 
rightly believes that each book has a perma- 
nent value and a definite divine message. 
Dr. Morgan may not always give the pri- 
mary message, or even the most outstanding 
lessons ; but his treatment is invariably sug- 
gestive, spiritual, and practical, and he pro- 
vides ample material for comparison by 
readers and students. He is one of our 
foremost spiritual teachers, and he is seen in 
these volumes at his best. No one could 
give careful attention to this treatment with- 
out finding his intellectual and spiritual life 
deepened and strengthened. And no greater 
service can be rendered to the cause of 
Christian truth and life than by leading Bible 
students to master the contents, and then to 
discover the meaning, of the various books, 


(Revell. $1 each, net.) 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, February 4, 1912. 
Christian Endeavor Ideals (John 15: 
1-8. Christian Endeavor Day.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week © 


MON.— Personal purity (1 John 3 ; 3-10). 

TUES.—Fuli consecration (Rom. 12: 1, 2). 
WED.—Training in service (Rom. 12: 3-8). 
‘THUR.—Christian fellowship (Mal. 3 : 16- 


18). 

FRI. —Christian patriotism (Rom. 13: 6- 
{0). . 

SaT.—Christian homes (‘Titus 2 : 1-8). 











Describe some Christian Endeavor ideals. 

Mention one ideal implied in the pledge. 

ay does a pledge help us to attian our 
idea 


N IDEAL is what we aim at but have 
not attained. If we had attained it, it 
could not be an ideal any more. As 

soon as we attain our ideal it becomes just 
like a rung on a ladder, a thing to stand on 
for the purpose not of standing there but of 
climbing higher. 


In one sense it is by ideals realized and 
become human attainments that we rise. 


‘* We rise by the things that ate under feet, 

By what we have mastered of good and 
gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
By the vanquished ills which we bravely meet. 


‘* Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount toits summit round by round.”’ 


% 


But it is the heaven, which is beyond the 
summit, which is our ideal, together with the 


| laws of that heavenly life which we long and 


strive to realize, each of which, when realized, 
we make only the means of realizing others. 


% 


If an ideal is something which is not yet 
an attainment, it is at the same time some- 
thing which we realize ought to be an attain- 
ment. If there is no ‘‘ought”’ init, it can’t 
be the best kind of an ideal, and if there is 
an ‘‘ought’? in it, it is an ideal which cannot 
be too soon attained. 

% 

All the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Repeat them 
and see if we have attained any of them. 





To! 


be reviled and persecuted and slandered, to 
be sure, is not an ideal in a good world, and 
our ideal should be to hasten the coming of 
a world in which evil and not good shall be 
rejected, but so far as evil prevails it should 
be the ideal of godd not to make terms with 
it but to antagonize and overcome it. 
% 


The whole Sermon on the Mount is a noble 
series of ideals. Wu ‘Ting Fang, when 
Chinese Minister to the United States, com- 
plained that this was the difficulty with Chris- 
tianity. Confucianism was practicable. It 
asked only what could be done. But Chris. 
tianity was too idealistic and asked more 
than human nature could stand. What are 
the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount? 


oF 


The one ideal which includes all others 
for us is Christ. He was what we are to be. 
This is what he himself told us (Luke 22 : 
26, 27; John 13: 14,15; 12: 26; Matt. 11: 
28, 29). And it is what the disciples clearly 
understood. Their ambition was to be like 
him (1 John 2: 6; 3: 2; 1 Peter2: 21; 
2 Cor. 3: 18). 


But we can analyze this ideal. Jesus lived 
a life of perfect communion with the Father. 
By day and night he walked wjth God in 
prayer. Dowe? Heliveda life of complete 
obedience He did always what pleased his 
Father, making it his méat and drink to do 
God’s will. Have we done so? He knew 
his Bible intimately, It, lived in his memory. 
When he spoke his speech was full of its 
rich truth and music. It was evidently the 
nourishment of his mind. What is it to us? 
He was such a friend that all the world has 
learned from him new ideals of friendship 
and love, of loyalty and goodness. Ishe the 
ideal of our friendships ? 


x 


Ideals are things tg be lived by every day. 
They are not Sunday dreams or New Year’s 
resolutions. ‘They are meant for common 
daily use. It is very well to die for them at 
the end of life. But God wants us to live by 
them from the beginning through the middle 
of life. 


* So he died for his faith. “ ‘hat is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
But, say, can you add to that line, 
That he lived for it, too?"’ 
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is the force that keeps 
the nerves well poised 
and controls firm, strong 


muscles, 

Men and women who 
do the world’s work can 
avoid Brain-fag and 
guard their health by feed- 
ing brain and-body with 


Scott’s Emulsion 


alt ORUGGISTS 
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BROWR),MN'S 
BrROoNCcCH TROCHES 


Nothing excels this simple remedy for Throat 
Troublea, Hoarseness and Coughs. Also gives 
relief in Bronchial, Asthmatic and Lung affec- 
tions. Free from opiates. Sixty years’ reputa- 
tion. Soldonly in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST WAY 
= THE USE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
peceeet LONMUNION SERVICE mas in- 
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TRATED PRICE 4/97 
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\ 1701-1708 Chestnut Street 
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Coffee vs. College 
Student Had to Give Up Coffee 


Some people are apparently immune 
to coffee poisoning—if you are not, Nature 
will tell you so in the ailments she sends 
as warnings. And when you get a warn- 
ing, heed it or you get hurt, sure. A 
young college student writes from New 
York: 

‘*T had been told frequently that coffee 
was injurious to me, and if I had not 
been told, the almost constant headaches 
with which I began to suffer after using 
it for several years, the state of lethar- 
gic mentality which gradually came 
upon me to hinder me in my studies, the 
general lassitude and indisposition to 
any sort of effort which possessed me, 
ought to have been sufficient warning. 

‘* But I disregarded them till my phy- 
sician told me a few months ago that I 
must give up coffee or quit college. I 
could hesitate no longer, and at once 
abandoned coffee. 

‘*On the advice of a friend I began to 
drink Postum, and rejoice to tell you 
that with the drug of coffee removed 
and the healthful properties of Postum 
in its place I was soon relieved of all my 
ailments, 

‘* The headaches and nervousness dis- 
appeared entirely, strength came back 
to me, and my complexion, which had 
been very, very bad, cleared up beauti- 
fully. 

‘* Better than all, my mental faculties 
were toned up, and became more vigor- 
ous than ever, and I now feel that no 
course of study would be too difficult for 
me.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘** There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Avenue, New Yo 
recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools 1m all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm.0.Pratt,Mgr. 
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RiifoRY BENoons PRESSES FREE 
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Allen Palestine Party 

and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour 
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Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, NY 


TUDY DIVINITY AT HOME. For terms, write 
S Pres.C. J. Burton, Ph.D., Pea Ridge, Ark. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘lhese iates include postage : 


i $1.00 Five or more copies, either to 
. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year, 


One copy, five years, $6.00. 

~ . One: free copy addi- 

Free Copies  jionsi will beallowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 


time paid for, except by special request. 
Enaugh copies of any one tsue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wilt 
be sent free upon application. 
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This is the Mald of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate nt in the parlor, can 
be kept — y clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with cleat water. 
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and the best security 
in the world! 


Principal and interest secured 
by select Mortgages on Pitts- 
burg Preferred Real Estate 


Amounts of any size (325, $50, $100, $200 or 
multiples) can be invested, temporarily or 
permanently. Your money available when 
wanted. Endorsed by highest financial au- 
thorities everywhere, 

Our Booklet explains how 6% Interest is 
paid and security absolutely assured. 

If your Savings, or any other money, is drawing 
less than 6%, read our book'et. Copy free on 
request. 


A. C. LESLIE CO. 


Suite 125, Bakewell Law Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 




















Oklahoma Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Made in good agricultural districts where climate is 
mild and crops widely diversified, Net the Investor 
the highest tncome consistent with maximum of 
safety 

t us send you Booklet telling about our securities 
and our field 
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Ten Little Candles 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


EN little candles, Jesus bade them shine ; 
Selfishness snuffed one right out, then 
there were nine. 


Nine little candles, one without a mate ; 
Bad rome came along, then there were 
eight. 


yg little candles, doing work for Heaven ; 
‘TI Forgot,’ sat down on one, then there were 
seven. 


Seven little candles, all with blazing wicks ; 
Some one laughed, cried ‘‘ Goody-boy,”’ then 
there were six. 


Six little candles, every one alive ; 
One got tired of trying, then there were five. 


Five little candles, once there were more ; 
Sunday baseball fanned out one, then there 
were four. 


Four little candles, bright as bright could be ; 
One didn't have the time, then there were three. 


Three little candles,—was one of them you? 


One gave up Sunday-school, then there were 
two. 


Two little candles (tale’s almost done) ; 
‘*I'm too small, no use,’” one sighed, then 
there was one. 


One little candle, left all alone ; 
Kept on burning by itself, and oh, how bright 
it shone ! 


Brave and steady burned its flame, till the 
other nine, 
Fired by its example, once again began to shine, 
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The Bravest One 
By Marion Mallette Thornton 


£6 ££’ EORGE WASHINGTON was awful 
brave, wasn’t he?’ said Polly at 
dinner. ‘* We heard all about him 
at school this morning, mother.’’ 

** Course he was brave,’’ said Ben. ‘‘Sol- 
diers always are. I’m going to be a soldier 
when I grow up. I’m kind of brave now.”’ 

Polly sighed wistfully ; **I don’t b’lieve I 
am. I don’t like niice a bit.’’ 

**Pooh!’’ Ben laughed, ‘‘1’m not afraid 
of’em, Girls don’t have to be brave, any 
way, we boys can take care of’em. George 
Washington was a boy, you know.’’ 





Mother smiled a little ; **I don’t believe 
George Washington ever bragged,’’ she said 
quietly, as she filled the children’s plates, 
and Ben suddenly became too busy with his | 
dinner to talk any more. 

It was on the way home from school that | 
afternoon that Ben had a chance to show his | 
courage. Three or four big boys were sitting 
on the flat rock as he and Polly came around | 
the turn of the road. 

‘* What do you suppose they’re doing ?”’ 
Polly wondered, ‘* Why, they’re talking to | 
little Tommy Taylor—and he’s crying, Ben. 
Let’s go and see what’s the matter, Maybe | 
he thinks he’s lost.”’ 

As they came nearer they could hear one | 
of the boys saying: ‘*Why don’t you go | 
home to mother, cry-baby?’”’ and when 
‘Tommy tried to run another boy caught his 
arm and held him. 

**Oh, they’re teasing him, Ben!’’ cried 
Polly indignantly, ‘*‘ We must go and get 
kim,”’ . 

Ben, however, had no such idea. 

‘*T guess not! Look at the size of them— 
no telling what they’d do to us. I’m going 
by as fast as I can.” 

Polly flashed one look at him, ‘*Go on 
then, bre-e boy! I’m going to make them 
let Tommy Taylor alone.”’ 

And before Ben could answer she was | 
running toward the flat rock. 
Ben’s cheeks were very red as he slowly 
followed her. He did not feel exactly like 

George Washington just then. 

Polly stood before the big boys, very 
straight indeed, though her heart was quaking. 

«*If you please,’’ she said firmly, ‘I'll 
take Tommy home now. And you ought to 
be ashamed to tease such a little boy.’’ 

**Oho !’’ teased one of the boys, ** What 
are you going to do about it?) But the one 
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who was holding Toramy:let go quickly. 


**She’s right about that,’’ he said,. getting 
as red as Ben, ‘Here, run along, all of 
you, nobody’ll touch you again.” ' 

Very much relieved, Polly seized one of 
Tommy’s hands and Ben the other, and hur- 
ried hin.jon up the road. 

**I say, Polly,’’ Ben stammered, when 
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“ no,’’ said “I'm 
just so teh of are But I’m glad 


we rescued Tommy from the enemy.”’ 
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investment, 


utilities, 


our circular No. 522, 


Boston New York 





VERY Bond offered for sale by this house has been 
purchased outright because, on exacting investiga- 
tion, it proved a solid, safe, income-producing investment. 


The income of the house of E. H. Rollins & Sons, founded 1876, 
is derived from two sources—the interest on first quality investment 
bonds, in which they have invested their capital, and the moderate 
profit acquired from selling these same bonds, 


Behind this simple statement is the story of an expert organization 
trained to the minute in the appraisement of bond issues. 

When an inviting bond issue is proposed, the specialists of this 
house subject it to the most minute examination. 
their exacting analysis, the issue is purchased outright by 
E. H. Rollins & Sons and by them offered to their clients for 


If you have savings, dividends, accumulated interest or trust funds 
for investment, we suggest that you go to your own banker and 
inquire as to our responsibility and then write us personally. 

The Rollins Magazine, published quarterly, deals interestingly 
and educationally with the fundamental facts behind our country’s 
growth, railroad expansion, municipal development and -public 
It teaches the whys of wise investment. 
number will be sent to you free upon receipt of your request for 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
Investment Bonds 
Chicago 
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___Dr. Duncan’s _ 
Family Club of Five 


I enclose to you to-day what might be called a family 
club of five, of members belonging to my own family, with 
my personal check for $5.00 to cover the same. 
say to you that your prospectus for the enlarged Sunday 


School Times meets with an 
section. 


tions. 


to take your great paper. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


I think every Presbyterian and Congregational Church 
in this community will have clubs, especially the old First 
Church and the First Ward Presbyterian churches. 
will be many clubs from the churches of other denomina- 
The fact is, the workers are very grateful to you for 
giving them so much, fifty-two times a year, for so little 
money. They feel as I do, that you are going to reach the 
home life with your enlarged edition, and help every problem 
in the home and every member as never before; and that 
The Sunday School Times will now be the greatest weekly 
paper for home and Sunday-school in the world. We hold 
an adjourned meeting of the City Sunday School Association 
next Tuesday night, and I am going to urge them all again 


Yours very sincerely, 


Chairman Home Department Committee, 
International Sunday School Association. 


P. S —Please send me six or eight copies of The Sunday 
School Times for specimen use. 


I want to 


enthusiastic reception in this 


There 


W. A. Duncan, 














Take a 
Wholesome 


Tonic 











Not one that startles the nerves into a sudden, 
fitful strength, but a restorative that builds quietly 
and effectively. 
to you, try a teaspoonful of Horsferd’s Acid 
Phosphate, with a little sugar in a glass o: 
cold water. 


If summer heat is_ depressing 


It is refreshing and invigorating 
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